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OR a very considerable time now Lady Warwick’s idea 
of establishing a college for teaching women to be 
farmers has been before the public, yet there seems to 
be as little prospect as ever of the money being forth- 
coming. It may be interesting to ask why this is so? 

Of course, one very matter-of-fact explanation lies on the surface— 
there is not a great deal of surplus cash available. Trade, after 
a long boom, has received a severe check, and the richest merchant 
cannot be fairly expected to be in a very coming-on mood at a 
time when his profits are diminishing. As a matter-of-fact, the 
Mansion House meeting led to nothing. Philanthropy, too, has 
been well-nigh exhausted by the ceaseless drain on it made on 
account of the war. So true is this, that it is an open 
secret that contributions to the memorial to Queen Victoria are 
languishing, though that may in some measure be due to the 
general conviction that a monument of which we might be proud 
can only result by a species of miracle from the methods pursued 
by the committee. Yet that is only a theoretic explanation of 
the fact that people are not giving as freely as might have been 
expected. We cannot therefore pretend to be surprised that the 
millionaires have not yet rushed to the aid of Lady Warwick. Her 
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scheme is a large and important one, and could not be adequately 
carried out without considerable expenditure of capital. You 
cannot teach agriculture in a class-room alone. ‘The college 
must have a good-sized farm attached to it, whereon the girls 
may practise what is taught them by their professors, and the 
farm should be equipped with as good a dairy as money can 
compass. In the colonies and at home the chief demand is for 
women expert in the management of cows and the production 
of butter and cheese. But it is a very keen demand indeed, and 
no woman who has this craft at the end of her fingers need have 
the slightest fear of not being able to earn her livelihood. To 
teach dairying thoroughly, however, the best and most modern 
buildings should be erected. From the cowshed to the cheese- 
room every part should be a model of the best the students 
can wish for when they go out into the world. Room ought 
to be provided also for testing any kind of new machinery 
that may be applied to farming, such for instance as a milking 
machine. 

La petite culture in its various forms—market gardening, bee 
keeping, poultry keeping, and so forth—would also be taught, and 
therefore would demand a regular outfit. ‘These arts, along with 
dairying, represent, we take it, what most women would actually 
doin agriculture. But still more is required. It may be urged that 
the farmer’s ancient staple occupations, the growing of cereals 
and breeding and fattening of stock, do not provide suitable occupa- 
tions for women. The education of the lady students, however, 
would be incomplete without some knowledge of these branches. 
A student on going out of college should be fitted to teach her 
subjects, to take charge of a dairy, to manage and superintend a 
farm, and to make her livelihood out of a small piece of ground. 
It would be to her disadvantage if she had to confess to an 
ignorance of ploughing and sowing, did not know how to 
fatten a bullock, and could not tell a first-rate Shire horse from 
the mongrel too commonly seen between the shafts of a farm 
cart. Unlessa thorough knowledge of farming were to be offered 
the programme would have nothing to recommend it, since 
the teaching of horticulture is already provided for. Thus a 
first-rate farm is a sine qua non, to say nothing of the building itself ; 
and it would never do to begin with paltry little classrooms and 
lecture-rooms, since the whole idea rests on the assumption that 
there is a very large number of young women eager to take 
advantage of it. And if even a couple of hundred students only 
were to be provided for, it is evident that buildings of considerable 
extent would be necessary. Suppose a bedroom and _sitting- 
room were allowed to each, that would make 400 rooms, to say 
nothing of the accommodation required by the teaching staff and 
servants. It is therefore certain that the end could not be 
accomplished by means of a small sum of money. Like every- 
thing else in this world, it is either not worth doing at all or it is 
worth doing well, and it would be folly to begin until solid 
support had been obtained for the scheme. 

Nevertheless, it should be remembered that as far as can be 
judged only a capital expenditure would be required. Lady 
Warwick can speak with some authority on this point, because 
she has the experience of her hostel at Reading to go by. 
Towards this enterprise she received very little outside help 
indeed, not more than £1,500 at the outside. The place, how- 
ever, is self-supporting, and has been so for some time. It 
has become quite too small for the number of girls who wish to 
enter, and the deduction is a fair one that there are enough young 
women of some means willing to take up farming as a career to 
make a success of the college. As time went on, no doubt, too, 
those who saw that the institution was doing good work would give 
ita share of the bequests now left almost exclusively to the benefit 
ofboys. For that is the great difficulty of the situation. People 
have not yet got accustomed to the idea that it is as necessary 
for women as for men that they should prepare for some useful 
career in life; and, again, agriculture has in the past been so 
completely in the hands of men that there is a disposition to 
scoff at the idea of women carrying it on. But time is on the 
side of those who are fighting against these prejudices, and the 
best work Lady Warwick can do at present is to use her 
unrivalled influence for the purpose of teaching girls to love and 
look forward to agriculture as a healthy and good employment. 
An institution so large and important as we have sketched 
could scarcely be allowed to remain under the domination of 
any one individual, however devoted and capable. Its manage- 
ment would either have to be national or by a council, but that 
could not lessen our debt to her who conceived the idea of it. 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


UR frontispiece for this week is a portrait of Lady Victoria 

Hyde Villiers, second daughter of the Duchess of 

Roxburghe, who was married last Saturday to Captain 

Hyde Villiers, Royal Horse Guards. In another part of the 

paper will be found a portrait of Lord Porchester, the son of the 
Earl and Countess of Carnarvon. 
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and they could not have arrived there at a more 

opportune moment. For some time past indisput- 

able signs have been apparent that the Boers are 
at length sick and weary of the struggle, and rumour is full 
of the surrender of generals, and an inclination even on the part 
of ex-President Kruger and his fellow-exiles in Europe to fling up 
the sponge and take what terms can be offered, an attitude of mind 
alleged to be produced by something closely akin to bankruptcy. 
But Great Britain is only waiting for that. Whatever pro- Boers 
may say, the war has been conducted in no vengeful or punitive 
spirit. As long as Boers are in the field severity is necessary, 
because they do not understand or appreciate clemency, but when 
once they yield the general desire to be generous will not be slow 
in finding expression. As a step towards that consummation 
nothing could be more suitable than the Royal visit now being 
paid. The whole pilgrimage of the Duke and Duchess has been 
a triumph of peace, and the welcome accorded them in South 
Africa by many of the leading Dutch is proof that this 
spirit of goodwill is frankly realised. Increased friendliness must 
inevitably be the result. 


OWHERE is the tour of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall likely to do more good than in South Africa, 





Parliament was prorogued on Saturday, and tired legislators 
ere this are reflecting on their deeds in the corrie and among the 
heather. Not all the flattery in the world could make out that 
anything in particular has been done in the first session of the 
first Parliament of King Edward VII. The liveliest interest, as 
a matter of fact, has all lain outside in the internal quarrels of 
the Opposition. And even there very little progress has been 
achieved. We are to-day in as much doubt as ever as to who 
is the real leader. The titular holder of the position has not 
been able to vindicate his claim to it. Lord Rosebery emerged 
for a moment, but it was only to pose as critic and step back 
again into silence. Mr. Asquith remains very much where he 
was, and of Sir Edward Grey alone can it be said that his 
influence has grown a little. But no one towers so absolutely 
above his fellows as to command general obedience. The net 
result is that the Conservatives can do very much as they like, 
and the weak Opposition is generally regarded as a national 
misfortune. Some little excitement was provided by haling 
a couple of journalists before the bar of the House and 
admonishing them fox lack of resnect. 





Under these circumstances 1 can scarcely be said that the 
Mother of Parliaments bas covered herself with glory this year. 
Serious business consisted mostly in the work of providing funds 
to defray the expenses of the war in South Africa. Extremely 
little has been done in the way of strengthening the country 
for the great commercial struggle in which she is engaged. 
Education, for instance, still remains a mass of confusion. No 
one, not even Sir John Gorst, seems yet to have devised a 
scheme that will bring all its parts into symmetry. Land has 
encountered the usual neglect, and, in fact, it is difficult to 
put a finger down anywhere and say, Here useful work has 
been done. Parliament, too, has been excessively dull, oratory 
Seems in danger of becoming a lost art, and there has scarcely 
been throughout the year a single debate which a well-conducted 
newspaper would think worth reporting in full. No doubt it is 
easy for the legislator to turn round with a scoff and declare 
that it is not his business to provide entertainment for his 
country, but that does not alter the fact that the topics dealt 
with in Parliament have possessed very little general interest. 


If the war in South Africa could be ended by. the capture 
of generals’ private papers, we may imagine that it would have 
ended long ago, for enough of them must have been taken to lay 
a paper-chase trail across Africa. Kruitzinger’s are the last to 
be taken, and that commander appears to be suffering a very 
sévere pursuit at the hands, or the heels, of co-operating British 
columns, It has been suggested, humorously, that on Lord 
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Kitchener’s leaving South Africa he shall be presented by 
Generals Botha and De Wet and Mr. Steyn with a gold-mounted 
butterfly net, as a symbol of his manifold pursuings. Doubtless, 
however, this perpetual harrying is producing its slow but sure 
effect. Moreover, when Lord Kitchener retires from the conduct 
of the active operations he is to be succeeded by one, in the person 
of General Neville Lyttelton, who is not at all likely to let the 
veldt grass grow under his feet while he is standing still. There 
will be little cessation of the harrying in consequence of the 
change of harriers, and we may suppose that the methods that 
have proved themselves so far successful will be followed still. 

The news from Lord Kitchener continues to be aptly 
summed up in a phrase said to be of his own, that the Boers 
show constantly increasing disposition ‘‘to be captured.” We 
regard this news as good, and at the same time Mr. Kruger, too, 
is announcing that he has received ‘exceedingly good news” 
from South Africa. It is seldom that we have been able to be 
in such full accord with him, but possibly the accord is less 
perfect than it appears. We must admire the courage, character- 
istically Dutch, with which the Boer leaders who sit at ease in 
Europe face a situation that is altogether desperate. No doubt 
their action is indefensible, morally; but we believe that they 
would die with all the devotion they demand of their country- 
men. For those who sit at ease, it is eminently desirable that 
the war should prolong itself, for as; soon as it ceases their 
importance must disappear. Importance, perhaps, is too large a 
word to express their significance, which consists mainly in being 
a rallying point for Anglophobists. But the virulence of Anglo- 
phobia seems to be exhausting itself, and the latest negotiations 
with France about the Gambia frontier and the Waima incident 
are marked by an excellent spirit, that makes it seem as though 
we had lived through the irritations of French interference in 
Fashoda and our own interference with the affaive Dreyfus. It 
cannot be said that the deliberations over the Waima business 
have been over-hurried, but at least their movement, if rather 
lethargic, is in the right direction. 

An all too brief, but none the less conspicuous, career has 
just been brought to a close by the blowing up of the wreck of 
H.M.S. Viper. The destruction of her remains was decided upon 
in order that the fairway in the Alderney neighbourhood—narrow 
and inordinately tidal as it already was—might not be further 
impeded. Short as has been the span of her existence, the 
Viper cannot be said to have effected nothing, since she has 
opened the eyes of the engineering world to the possibilities of 
the turbine system. Still, thirty-five knot vessels are not so 
common that our Admiralty can afford this loss. 

Last week it was announced that the Government had 
appointed a committee to enquire into the falling off of the fish 
supply and the general decay of the fishing industry. T 10se 
who know the facts will recognise in this a tardy and inadequate 
recognition of a grave state of affairs. Something very much 
stronger than a committee is required. We are glad to see that 
the Daily Chronicle has sent a commissioner to study the question 
on his own account, and he is fully endorsing the statements 
made from time to time in our columns. Facts that cannot be 
explained away are: (1) That the total catch of fish is annually 
decreasing ; (2) that the average price has gone up at least fifty 
per cent. in ten years, and that fish, instead of remaining a 
popular food of the poor, is becoming a luxury of the rich; 
(3) that line fishing will no longer support those engaged in it ; 
and (4) that whole villages are depopulated in consequence. As 
far as all this goes, it was quite unnecessary to institute any 
further enquiry. Every statement is supported by trustworthy 
figures, and one or two clerks could prove or disprove them in a 
couple of days. 





What is in dispute is the cause, and we are glad to see our 
contemporary’s representative take the bull by the horns and 
declare what is believed in every fishing community—that the 
improved modern trawler is the fount and origin of the evil. It 
is, as he says, a fearsome thing, and its worst feature is the 
wholesale destruction of immature fish and spawn. If that can 
be demonstrated, it is obvious that it will be necessary to take 
stronger measures than a committee is likely to recommend, for 
it means the destruction of a valuable supply of food, and also 
the taking away the means of livelihood from an industrious 
and most useful class of men. To meet the needs of the 
situation it will be necessary, as we have before pointed out, to 
create a Fisheries Board.. At present the matter belongs to the 
Board of Trade, and that is already such a huge and unwieldy 
department that it is hopeless to expect it to cope with the 
difficulty. If trawling is as destructive as is alleged, it will be 
necessary to stop it, and if the supply of fish is being exhausted 
the waters must be restocked. 

These, however, are very large questions, and at present 
the Government is not going the right way to get them settled, 
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so that the occasion is one for exertion on the part of those 
interested. They should bear in mind the character of the 
present administration, which, able though it be in many 
respects, has always shown itself ready to answer to popular 
pressure, but reluctant to move without it. In a word, it is of 
little use to play with the subject. Tar better to concentrate on 
the step that must be preliminary to any thorough going reform, 
that is to say, the establishment of a Fisheries Board. What- 
ever has to be done will be more effectually accomplished 
provided this be secured in the first place, and we trust that no 
stone will be left unturned to secure an end so desirable. Tor a 
very long time past the writer has missed no opportunity of 
ascertaining what the views are of those most directly interested, 
and, practically, there is no difference of opinion. ‘There is not 
a fisherman between Land’s End and John o’ Groat’s who does 
not know that the means of livelihood is slipping out of his 
hands, while all the time futile complaints are being made of the 
dearth of English sailors. But what else is to be expected if we 
have not energy enough to save the fishing industry from 
destruction ? 


In connection with this it may be interesting to point out 
that a case of great interest to Thames anglers is about to come 
before the Law Courts. Comment at this stage would not be 
fair, but the main facts will be apparent from the following 
statement made by Mr. Cecil Lumley: 

On July 8:h, Andrews, the well-known fisherman of Maidenhead, moored 
his punt on the Thames, just above Boulter’s Lock, on a part of the river 
known as Ray Mills, and was about to fish with a gentleman who had engaged 
him, when a bailiff, in the employ of Sir Roger Palmer, came up, broke his 
line from the rod, and informed Andrews he had strict orders to prevent anyone 
fishing in Sir Roger's water. The waterman stated that he had fished for 
twenty-five years at that spot without hindrance or remonstrance from anyone. 

‘* Andrews applied to the justices of Maidenhead for a summons for assault, 
and the detention of his property, but the justices declined to grant the same. 
On July 26th I instructed counsel to apply to a Divis'onal Court for a mandamus 
to compel the magistrates to issue the summons, but their lordships, after some 
argument, declined to grant the application on the ground that the justices had 
no jurisdiction as there was a claim of right in the case. 

“* Inthe meantime Sir Roger Palmer commenced an action against Andrews, 
in which he claims a declaration that he is entitled to the exclusive right of 
fishery in that part of the river, and for an injunction restraining Andrews and 
the public in general from fishing there. This action I am instructed to defend. 
The matter being swé judice, comment cannot, of course, be made upon it, but 
I should point out that unless the action is contested in court and the rights of 
the public, of which, of course, Andrews is only a member, are maintained, 
another serious blow will be inflicted on lovers of fishing in our grand old 
recreation spot, the Thames.” 

It is stated with an official air that last week Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann ceased to be editor of the Daily News. Then follows 
a series of truly curious negatives. This, his withdrawal from 
the editorship, ‘‘ has no connection with any question of public 
policy"; it does not arise “ from any dissatisfaction on the part 
of the proprietors with his conduct of the paper.” One would 
think that if he had kept in harmony with the proprietors on 
matters of policy and they were quite satisfied with the manner 
in which he conducted the paper little was left to quarrel about. 
It appears, however, that he differed with the proprietors ‘ on 
matters of management.” Personally, Mr. Lehmann is a very 
great favourite, and many of us were sorry that he ever under- 
took duties so uncongenial to his temperament, so there will be 
no great disposition to ask too curiously what the proprietors 
mean by ratifying his conduct of the paper and falling out 
about its management. The difference between the words 
“to conduct” and “to manage” requires the intellect of the 
late Mr. Gladstone for an adequate description. 

For some time past there tas been a good deal of talk in 
Church circles about the clerical profession. Someone has said 
gibingly, and yet with a certain amount of truth, that if the 
University lists be divided in two, all the men intended for the 
Church will be found in the lower half. But, unless for those 
who wish to be martyrs, the attractions of the calling are 
steadily diminishing. A majority of the livings are dependent 
upon tithe, and it is a hard fact that at present a nominal £100 
of tithe, which a quarter of a century ago was worth about 
£110, is now worth only £67. How this works out has recently 
been shown by an enquiry into the net value of livings in the 
county of Cornwall. There livings that yield not more than 
£50 annually are very far from being rare, while those worth 
from £50 to £150 are extremely numerous. Now such livings 
obviously cannot be held and kept up except by men possessed 
of private incomes. Besides, a clergyman’s purse is subject to 
greater demands than that of any other professional man. Who 
can wonder, then, that young men of ability are inclined to fight 
shy of the Church ? 

From Cheltenham we hear of a new method of fighting 
against the ever-present servant difficulty, and that is the 
training and equipment of house-dames. A house-dame, as we 
understand it, is a lady of slender or dilapidated fortune, who is 
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willing to take charge of the domestic affairs of another for 
payment. She does not seek a large salary—from £18 to £35 
a year has been mentioned—but, on the other hand, she expects 
treatment somewhat better than is meted out to the ordinary 
domestic. She requires a room of her own where she can either 
receive visitors or spend a part of each day in solitude, and in 
matters pertaining to dress she cannot be expected to wear a cap 
like a housemaid. It does not seem to be at all a bad idea. 
There are many middle-aged women of good family and small 
means who would very gladly adopt this or any other way of 
earning a decent livelihood. Although perfectly competent to 
undertake domestic duties, they are not fit to enter into competi- 
tion with their younger sisters in the fields most open to female 
activity. It seems to bean excellent suggestion therefore, to make 
use of them in this way, andthe majority will rebuire very little 
training indeed. 

There is a great deal of trutn in what one of the leading 
citizens of Victoria, B.C., says, in the course of a long letter, 
published in Monday’s Times, concerning the evils of Mongolian 
immigration into Canada. The writer, who is, we may infer, 
not by any means alone in his opinion, expresses the view that 
Great Britain is callous through ignorance, and that it is on 
account of British Columbia having so light a population, and 
being so insignificant in voting power, that the matter, disagree- 
able reading as it makes, has not been clearly put before the 
Federal Government. The complaint made is that John 
Chinaman is permitted to land for ‘Imperial reasons” only. 
Surely, then, British Columbia should be allowed a greater 
share of the head tax than she now receives. As it is, out of 
the troodol. tax, the Dominion Government gets 75dol. 
and British Columbia 25dol.; and the Chinaman, who 
‘““accepts wages on which no white man could live and raise a 
family, sends all his earnings back to his native country, lives in 
crowded tenements, evades sanitary laws, conceals cases of 
leprosy, smallpox, and other contagious diseases, and practises 
polygamy, slave dealing, gambling, opium smoking, and kindred 
vices.” An undesirable guest, certainly. 

We have always felt a considerable pride in the illustrations 
which appear in Country Lire, but a somewhat dubious com- 
pliment has been paid them in South Africa. From the Diamond 
Fields’ Advertiser of July 20th we learn that one Edward Parkin- 
son, described as a well-dressed European, was brought before 
the cadi at Cape Town, charged, among other things, with 
stealing portions of Country Lire from the public library. He 
was duly fined by the magistrate, with the option of three days’ 
imprisonment, and we trust the incident will be a lesson to him. 
His zeal proves him to possess discrimination, but, to say 
nothing of honesty or dishonesty, it was nothing short of impious 
to tear asunder the leaves weekly put together with so much 
care. Mr. Parkinson evidently loved us not wisely, but too well. 

Although the French are not the Anglophobists that they 
were, some of their papers, presumably to meet the wishes of their 
readers, manage to cook up some rather wonderful confections of 
news in the shape of the account of the privateering fleet proposed 
to be fitted out for the destruction of British commerce and war 
ships. It is a humorous suggestion, but appears to be gravely 
made. Like all the best humour, it is unconscious. In the 
meantime, there comes a report of a serious increase of hydro- 
phobia in Paris, which is almost as grave a danger to us as the 
French Anglophobia that we are happy to think has in great 
measure passed away. It is reported in the lately-published 
statistics of the veterinary department that the number of rabid 
dogs and cats killed in Paris and its environs last year was greater 
by 200 than in the previous year, being over 800 in all. The 
regulations for the seizure and consignment toa lethal chamber of 
ownerless dogs seem to be very inadequate in Paris. We might, 
perhaps, without offence commend to the Paris police our own 
methods as an improvement on theirs. In our own country the 
very unpopular muzzling order has justified itself over and over 
again in the practical stamping out of hydrophobia, but there is 
a constant danger of its importation while passengers from abroad 
persist in doing their best to defeat the regulations regarding the 
importation of dogs, and whiie the disease is so rife just across 
the Channel. 








A correspondent to the field, writing from Bridgnorth, © 
complains of the damage done by blue tits to the peas. He 
encloses seventeen pods, in many of which only one pea is left, 
and evideritly thinks that the case is one that the County 
Council might consider, or reconsider, with regard to the 
protection afforded to these little rascals. The blue tits 
are charming little fellows in a garden, and they eat their 
share of caterpillars; but green peas are pleasant too, and 
we cannot sacrifice them altogether for the blue tit’s sake. 
The powers given by the Act to the County Councils for the 
protection of wild birds are wisely given—we have no doubt 
upon the point—but they require to be used with a wise 
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discretion, and the case brought forward by the Fte/d’s Bridgnorth 
correspondent seems to be typical of those in which wisdom 
would best be shown by discretion in enforcing the powers of 
protection given to the Council. Probably this body only 
requires to have its attention drawn to the case for it to deal 
with it in a manner satisfactory to the present sufferer. 


The harvest has been, and is being, gathered under rather 
capricious conditions of weather. The latest appearances show 
a prospect of settled warmth and dryness that should just save it. 
Generally it is good, but it seems to vary locally, especially in 
respect of the length of straw, which is very short where the 
drought has been severe. The South, that suffered so much from 
the drought in its hay crop, has again to come off worst in the 
corn; and the midlands and northern shires promise far better in 
their root crops, which the rain that imperilled the harvest has 
benefited, than the south Saxon shires. The South has done 
badly this year. On the whole it is a fairly early harvest, and those 
who want to shoot their partridges on the first of September ought 
to be able to do so in most parts of England. As regards harvests 
abroad, it appears that Canada has a record in the number of 
bushels. On the other hand, the Russian harvest is a failure in 
many parts of the country. Irom America we get accounts that 
vary greatly, nor are the accounts to be trusted, for they are very apt 
to be inspired by the motive of raising or lowering railway stocks. 
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Messrs. Holcombe Ward and Dwight Davis, whom we saw 
over here playing lawn tennis in a manner, just a little strange 
to English courts, that gave the game a new interest for us, 
have lately won, for the third time in succession, the doubles 
championship of America. It will be remembered that they were 
just beaten by our best pair, the Doherty brothers, at Wimbledon, 
after such a severe struggle that really it seemed as if the result 
might be reversed if they met again. It is only just to our side 
to say that the elder of the brothers was hardly in his best 
form or his best health. In any case it would seem that the 
American champions, whom they just beat, are far and away 
better than any other pair in that country, for in their latest 
match at Newport they whom the Dohertys defeated here beat 
Messrs. Ware and Wright, who were opposed to them for the 
American championship, by three sets to love, and of these sets 
only one, the second, was well contested. This second set was 
won by nine games to seven, which shows good fighting. 
Probably enough Messrs. Dwight Davis and Holcombe Ward 
have gained power with the experience they have had on this 
side; but, however that may be, they seem even further ahead 
of all those who are likely to meet them in a double match in 
America than they ever have been. Doubtless the fact that one 
is right-handed and the other left-handed gives them a pull 
over the ordinary combination, bot in power of covering the 
court and of returning strokes in an unexpected manner. 


SPORT WITH OTTER-HOUNDS. 


MONG a pack of foxhounds with which 
the writer was once very nearly con- 
nected there was an old hound, 
Driver. This dog was a marvellous 
drawer and finder, and his deep note 

was a well-known signal of coming sport. We 
were very unwilling to draft him, but at last 
he could no longer run up with his younger 
fellows; so the old hound lost heart, and at 
last one day refused to leave the kennel. A 
Master of otter-hounds begged for him, and after 
a little hesitation Driver entered well to the 
new quarry and was once more at the head 
of affairs. When there was a hot scent and the 
otter took to the land Driver was in his glory, 
and sometimes set the pace at a rate that 
bothered the more leisurely otter-hounds and 
the senior members of the Hunt. But in his 
new vocation he won credit, for he loved 
hunting for its own sake, and otter-hunting 
is the most unalloyed form of the sport. The 
whole pleasure turns on the working of the 
pack and the uncertainty of the sport, for, 
as a sport, otter-hunting is uncertain. The  £Z. 7 Sheaf. 
otter is shy and a great traveller, and if the 

river keeper has viewed one a day or two before, that may be the 
reason why there is none to-day. But I have witnessed many an 
interesting hunt when perhaps the otter is not on the stream at 
all. The scent of the otter remains long, and the otter-hound 
proper, of whom there should always be some in every pack, is a 
low-scented beast, and will speak to the trail in the damp water 
meadows two hours or more after the otter has passed. When 
hunting in Hampshire, I have seen hounds hunt for miles, and we 
have never, so far as I knew, had any view of an otter all day. 
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THE TRAIL, 





THE MEET. Copyright 
But it is a delightful sport if you do not mind wet feet and early 
rising. Let me tell the story of a day with the pack whose 
doings are illustrated here. To begin with, breakfast is at 
5 a.m., for the hounds meet at 7.30; the Master is punctual, and 
there is a twelve-mile bicycle ride before us. This is not the 
least part of the pleasure, and as the machine rolls easily along 
in the soft haze of late summer we expect a hot day, and enjoy 
the present soft coolness by contrast. A few sandwiches, a pouch 
full of the favourite mixture, and, above all, at least two boxes 
of matches, form our equipment. The ride seems 
a short one; it will appear much longer in the 
evening, for morning roads are all downhill 
and evening ones the reverse for wheelmen. 
The bicycle is put up at an inn near the bridge, 
and we lean over the parapet watching a man 
fishing patiently for roach. The hounds must 
come this way, and we save a mile on a 
dusty road to the meet. Below bridge the 
water is too deep and the stream too heavy 
for hunting. In a big stream the otter is 
safe from hounds, though I fear the trap and 
the shot-gun are always dangers. Nevertheless 
to trap or shoot an otter at any time, though 
not difficult to the experienced, requires 
some woodcraft. But hark! up the stream, 
whence a gentle air is blowing, comes a deep, 
confused sound. It is more like the buzzing of 
giant bumble bees than anything else. This is 
the pack on the trail, and they are coming 
towards us on a fairly hot line. The white 
specks one sees flashing in and out among the 
reeds are the foxhounds, who are driving ahead, 
while the humming, booming cry comes from 
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faster than they quite like, since the old otter-hound loves, 
if he is allowed, to potter and tie on the scent, and proclaim 
its exquisite suggestions to the world. A slight check enables 
the field, somewhat scattered by the pace, to come up, though 
the Master, in spite of his sixty years, and some of the younger 
men have been close to hounds all the way. Then on again 
through the lush water meadows, but more slowly than before, 
for the summer sun, which gives such a richness to the 
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glorious colouring of river-side scenery, is affecting the scent. 
But from a bed of rushes comes a burst of melody which sets us 
all alert. Then loud rates from the whippers-in. Someone has 
viewed a fox, and old memories have for a moment led away 
Driver and his foxhound fellows. After this comes a time of 
slow hunting. Half-an-hour has gone by in silence, when the 
hounds throw their tongues all at once, and swim eagerly 
down stream for a hundred yards and mark by the roots 
of a pollard willow. Terriers and spades are the centre of 
interest for the next twenty minutes. Then the watchful eye of 
an old otter-hunter gives him a view, and hounds, Master, and 
field come helter-skelter to the spot. We all view him in time, 
and for two hours, which seem but a few moments, hounds swim 
hither and thither with intermittent bursts of music, punctuated 
by the shrill yells of the terriers. Gallant little fellows these, 
whom ro damp earths can daunt and no memory of the cause 
of past scars deter. A couple of hundred yards or more down 
the stream is a stickle, over whigh the shallow water runs swiftly. 
lf the otter crosses this he is safe; buta faithful band of watchers 
is stationed there. Little of the sport will they see standing in 
line in the water for an hour or more. Their only excitement is 
when a ripple comes swiltly down, and in the clear water they 
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FRESH FOUND. 


just see a brown flash. That was the otter turning. The end 
is certain if the watchers at the stickle are faithful to their task, 
and at last it comes, and we finish with a kill. Otter-huntirg is 
not all like this; more often there is a trail which leads 
nowhere, and without an otter at the end of it so far as we can 
tell. But what we have described is the right way to hunt an 
otter. Meet early, hunt the trail tairly, and thus work up to him. 
Such corruptions of the sport as late meets, anda journey straight 
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to the likely bolts, one after another, the true otter-hunter cannot 
away with. Now for a five-mile walk back to the inn, for we 
have come perhaps half as many miles again while following the 
winding course of the stream. Then comes a welcome cool 
tankard of shandy-gaff, the otter-hunter’s ambrosia, and chat 
over a pipe with our fellow-sportsmen, soldiers, sailors, a parson, 
half-a-dozen ladies, as many farmers, all as keen as can be, and 
then the wheel once more, which somehow does not seem so 
well oiled as it was in the morning, and home 
to dinner and a well-earned, dreamless sleep. 

Two things an otter-hunter needs besides 
the enthusiasm for hunting—a good constitution 
and no objection to early rising. No doubt it is 
hard work, but the sport is splendid, and the 
most beautiful scenery in the world, believe a 
much-travelled man, is the water-side landscape 
of Old England. This only the angler and 
the otter-hunter ever see in perfection. 





HUNTING NOTES. 


IRCUMSTANCES hindered me from being 
present on Cloutsham Ball, and fortune de- 
creed that I should lose nothing. Yet the 
assemblage there is in itself a sight worth 
secin:. Ilorsemen by fifties, carriages by 
the score, and foot people literally in 

thousands. In his day Mr, Fenwick Bisset complained 
that his opening meet was like a fair, Then it was quite 
a scanty gathering compared with what it is now. <A 
great many people look on this crowd as a nuisance. It 
cannot be dened that it is a hindrance to sport. Yet 
it is impossible not to feel that the loye of sport is 
the chief motive of the gathering; the eager shouts, 
not always according knowledge, with which a stag is greeted, all tell of real 
enthusiasm for the noblest of our wild sports. So though there are difficulties 
about such a crowd for the Master and huntsman, yet my sympathies are with 
those who come so far to see so little, after all. Cloutsham is looked upon now 
as an annual fixture. But, in fact, the first meet there did not take place till 
1865. This was the year that hunting began in August, owing to the increase 
of the deer. Before that date the season did not open tll September. In 
1865 there were but nine deer killed, and that number was as many as could be 
spared. This year, with luck, the four picks will kiil over one hundred. perhaps 
nearly twice as many, so thit the popularity of sta:-hunting, which makes the 
deer valued, is nota loss to the sport. But it is not only the chance visitors to an 
opening meet, but the regular crowds of hunting people, who come to Exmoor, 
so much so, that the committee have decided to ask non-subscribers for 10s, 6d. 
for each day of hunting enjoyed. The tax does not seem exortitant. There have 
been some well-known faces out with the Devon and Somerset—: Mr. Ian Heath- 
cote Amory, who has already killed a stag with his father’s pack; Mr. L. J. 
Bathurst, the late Master of the Eggesford, and some time of the Pucker dge ; 
Mr. Evered, the secretary; Mr. Luttrell and his sisters, from Dunster Castle ; 
Coionel Gariatt, Master of the East Devon; the Messrs. Las Casas, of polo 
fame, from Tiverton; Mrs. Arundell, of Cheriton Fitzpaine; Mr. Onslow 
Ford, R.A. ; and Sir Thomas Acland, to whose family stag-hunting owes so 
much. I can recollect being told of his grandtather, who never hun‘ed, but 
who was one of the best of preservers and one of those who helped to support 
the chase of the red deer through bad times. Let us begin with the latest day, 
and work back, and be grateful that the horse had the deep girth and staying 
power without which it is difficult to see the best of a run 
in the forest. In the chase of the stag there are generally 
three phases for the pursuer—eager expectation, a delight- 
ful ride with the hounds, and a period bound to come 
sooner or later to every stranger in the forest, when, 
having for the time, or altogether, lost the hounds, one 
labours wearily up and down hill or cver rough ground. 
Then, perhaps, wnen despair and thoughts of the long, 
lonely ride home begin to fill the mind, there comes a 
single note, and half a mile away the long line of lisht 
dots are spied stringing along the hiliside, never, or 
hardly ever, going straight up or down, fora stag must 
be b+ at indeed be ore he faces a hiliside other than in s!ant. 
In Thursday’s hunt there were all three phases, Four stags 
were before the tufters, and with a good scent on the 
moist ground everyone who was there could gallop. Down 
to Farley Water they went, and there one turned back 
with hounds fairly settled to him. He douiled azain, 
and as hounds swung I asked where we were. Some- 
where near Badgworthy, and then came, after a space, 
the Cnains. This was the one place our old Master 
used to say was worse to be on in a fos than to sit a 
night-in the House of Commons. But even that idea 
might have been modified if he had known our present 
Ilouse. The Chains is a tract full of (not bogs, for 
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At all events, a stranger is bound to lose a_ great 
deal of time in crossing them, and rashness will lead 
to delay which may throw one out altogether. Any- 
how, when it came to sound galloping over some 
heather I was very near the tail of a long, long line of horsemen. 
‘Three blunders over hidden grips told that the horse had had enough. 
Such shoulders Go not make mistakes from any other cause, and when four 
slags again came out of a plantation at Wovolhanzer I pulled up. Th: 
run was not over for the hounds, but with four stags in front and a tired 
horse, rightly or wrongly, home was the word. A fine gallopand a good hunt, 
The close way the pack worked out the doublings of the stag or stags was 
worth seeing. I firmly believe the pack this year is the best Exmoor has had s nce 
the old staghounds were sold in 1825. On Monday there was a lon; weary 
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there are none in the forest) very soft places indeed.: 
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dragging hunt in torrents of rain. The most interesting incident of the day was 
the sudden disappearance in Pixon Park of the stag. The cunning fellow was 
hiding ina herd of fallow deer. Did he know, and, if so, how, that these are not 
quarry on Exmoor? It was an effectual stratagem, however, and gained him a 
long respite, which probably ultimately saved his life, for no stag was killed 
that day. 

Cub-hunting is becoming pretty general, and Mr. C. McNeill and Mr. Poyser, 
of the Galway Blazers, have both been at work. The former has had General 
Baden-Powell of his field, and, early though the hour was (4 a.m. ), several ladies. 
Of other packs, the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, the Tedworth, and the 
Eggesford, of which hunt Mr, Luxton is now Master, have all been out. Never 
have foxes been more numerous, but owing to distemper the young entry of 
hounds in several packs is rather short, Nevertheless, we may hope for a good 
season. x 


ROYALTY AT ROT ARU A. 


I, gentle reader—it is really a very pretty old phrase, the 
disuse of which is to be regretted—you have not been 
a diligent student of the newspapers during the spring 
and summer of 1901, you have probably not the slightest 
idea where Rotarua is, for it is hardly likely to have been 
more than mentioned casually in your geography. At any rate, 
there can be no offence in stating that it is a wonderland of 
volcanoes, more or less extinct, and of boiling geysers and 
scalding mud, in the middle of the northernmost of the two 
islands which go to make New Zealand. It was visited by their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York and Their 
suite, and last and least by me, in June of this year, and it is a 
place so wonderful, so unlike anything else in the world, that 
it certainly merits some effort 
to achieve the admittedly im- 
possible task of description. 
Moreover, it was on that occa- 
sion the scene of a gathering of 
those strange and _ interesting 
folk the Maoris (who, by the 
way, are not decreasing but 
increasing in numbers) such as 
the world is never likely to 
witness again. 

First impressions were 
eminently disagreeable. The 
Royal train had climbed for 
hours along a track hewn out 
of the mountain-side, with, for 
the most part, wild crags upon 
the starboard side and beautiful 
New Zealand bush on_ the 
port side. (Par  parenthese, 
these observations are being 
written in a man-of-war, which 
a heavy swell on the Tasman 
Sea is treating as mothers used 
to treat cradles when they were 
in fashion, which explains the 
phraseology ; and let it be 
added that “bush”? means fine 
forest trees, thickly clustered 
with beautiful parasitic plants, 
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bathing dress, for it would never do to permit these healing 
waters of Bethesda or Siloam to be invaded by persons suffering 
from skin disease. Result of the first bath was a feeling 
of smooth greasiness without and of gentle contentment within. 

The next morning was gloriously fine, and the whole of the 
two days which followed were full of strange interest. In the 
morning the Bhee Bath, a swimming bath of warm water from 
the bowels of the earth, was crowded with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men from post-captains to midshipmen and _blue- 
jackets, and very shortly afterwards Their Royal Highnesses 
drove down to the headquarters of the Arowa tribe—the one 
tribe of Maoris which has always been absolutely loyal—to 
whom, as a reward for their loyalty, the late Queen is said to 
have sent a statue of herself. Be that as it may, the statue, like 
the window in Whitehall, is there to support the truth of the 
legend, and immediately opposite to it is the wooden house 
with strange carvings which is the holy of holies of the 
Maoris in those parts. There also the welcome was of the 
best. The Poi dancers, maidens wielding little balls of 
flax tied to a string on either hand, swayed and manceuvred 
their implements with astonishing dexterity; and the matrons 
danced also. Here let it be said that among the Maoris the 
matron and the maid may be distinguished at a glance, for 
the lower lip and chin of the matron are tattooed, and 
infidelity on her part is punished with death, or used to be so 
punished, whereas of the maiden the face is not tattooed, and 
purity of maidens is no part of the racial creed. The matrons, 
by reason of the tattooing, are all hideous; of the maidens some 
are passable looking, but none of them approach the half and 
quarter castes, most of whom 
are remarkably handsome, with 
raven hair in great quantity, and 
with large dark eyes; but their 
fault is what may best be des- 
cribed as an exuberance of 
figure. (Again by way of par- 
enthesis be it observed that the 
Maoris are the only coloured 
race with whom the English can 
intermarry successfully, that the 
children of such marriages grow 
into fine men and women, of 
whom, and of manhood, Mr. 
“Jimmy” Carroll, the native 
minister, is as fine an example 
a; could be desired.) - The men 
danced also, but of their dance 
more later, and there was a 
pretty scene opposite the statue 
when the chief invested the 
Duke of Cornwall and York 
with the huia feather, the 
emblem of chieftainship. In 
appearance it is an ordinary 
feather, about 7in. long, black, 
with a white tip, but it is very 
scarce, and highly prized. 

Next the Royal party visited 
the geysers at Wakkarewarewa, 
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splendid tree ferns.) But as we 
approached Rotarua, the dense and steady rain of the mountains, 
the same old rain that one knows in Scotland and in Wales, 
began to fall in voluminous and relentless floods, and when we 
left the train at Rotarua the whole environment was about as 
disconsolate and depressing as anything that it could enter into 
the heart of the enemy of mankind to desire. A sea of mud 
surrounded the modest station, and that sea was churned into 
viscous waves by the hoofs of horses carrying Maori troopers in 
uniform, stout soldiers as ever were on this earth, and by the 
feet of Maoris in native costume. The welcome, of course, 
was grand, but it did not atone for the rain, which went 
on all evening, and still less did it atone for the all-pervading 
smell, which went on all the period of the visit, and is no 
doubt going on still. “Sulphuretted hydrogen,” said the 
scientific; ‘* horrible stink,” said the plain spoken; ‘‘ whole- 
some,” said the doctors; and then one remembered the ancient 
thyme about Nebuchadnezzar’s food, which “ may be wholesome 
but is not good.” Final misfortune, the hotel in which I was 
quartered was prohibitionist, a difficulty which was overcome 
later, but at the time my friends and I were more than half 
inclined to return to the place from whence we came. 
Fortunately, however, there was no train to Auckland, so 
one made the best of things; and that best consisted in dinner, 
followed by a bath in the hot spring tamed to the uses of man, 
and known by the name of Madame Rachel. It may shock 
Some, but men bathe together, in the “altogether,” in a bath 
strongly impregnated with soda at a temperature of 103deg. 
Fahrenheit. Ladies, I believe, do the same in the bath allotted 
to them, and there is reason for the regulation which forbids 


‘‘oblige’’ on being presented 
with a bar of soap. Pork, or any other greasy substance, will 
do equally well, for the fountain of boiling water comes from the 
formation of a greasy film over the surface of the boiling water, 
which, being pent up for a moment, bursts up to heaven with 
intensified fury. Next came a minor dance on the race-course, a 
sort of rehearsal for the morrow, and then, in the afternoon, a 
memorable expedition to Tikitere. In the afternoon we took 
ship—Duke, Duchess, Lady Mary Lygon, Lady Katherine Coke, 
suite, Premier, Colonial Treasurer, and others—and traversed 
Rotarua Lake, a lovely expanse of water, in great style, passing 
by the way the island which is the Mecca of the Maoris of those 
parts. Eftsoones, that is to say, in about eight miles, we came 
unto a landing-place, distant trom which, by about two miles, 
was Tikitere, which, take it for all in all, is about as near to the 
mouth of the lower regions as anything that man need wish to 
see. There Maoris cook their food over a little hole in the thin 
crust, which is all that divides one from one knows not what. 
There sullen pools of mud and water seethe and boil and swell, 
and the air is full of sulphurous vapour and steam. There, now 
and again, somebody gets clean through the crust and is no 
more seen. Two Maori maidens were among the last victims, 
and it so fell out that on this day a member of the party, walking 
within five yards of me, found himself knee-deep through the crust 
before he knew where he was. He was not hurt, but his nerves 
were badly shaken, and small wonder, for a willow wand of some 
8ft. in length thrust through the hole encountered within a yard 
a mass of boiling mud which seemed unfathomable. A place, 
one felt, to be seen once and to be avoided for the future, and the 
same is true of Rotarua, where in the fifties, when there was 
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hardly any population, a great eruption destroyed one hundred 
souls and altered the whole configuration of the ground. A 
similar eruption, which might occur any day, would mean a loss of 
10,000 souls now. So, when one leaves Rotarua, one is more or 
less relieved, but the people live on cheerfully, although they are 
frankly conscious of the danger which surrounds them. 

Still, I am glad not to have left Rotarua before seeing the 
marvellous scene of the next day. Imagine a grand stand 
occupied by the Duke and Duchess and suite; in front of it a 
soft plain sodden with the rain of the preceding day. To a spot 
immediately under the stand had been brought and unpacked 
‘he model of the famous war canoe in which the Maoris deem 
themselves to have come originally from some far-off Pacific 
isle, and by it, when the Duke arrived, was sitting the decrepit and 
loyal veteran Major Fox, attended by his favourite wife in all her 
best feathers. Later, they presented it to the Duke with other 
presents for him and for the Duchess, including priceless cloaks 
of kiwi feathers and green-stone meres, little weapons which 
the chiefs carry, which money could not buy, so remote and so 
authentic is their history. But before that came the Hakas, 
various dances of war and peace, which so excited the veteran 
Major Fox that he caused his wives to raise him to his feet, and 
pranced upon his poor dwindled shanks until he was completely 
exhausted. Now, there be many kinds of haka, but the principle 
which underlies them all is the same; it is that of measured 
rhythm in tramping the trembling ground, and of wonderful 
vesticulation in absolute unity. There were perhaps 4,000 
Maoris, men, women, and children of various tribes, who took 
part in the dances, giving now a mock conflict and now a friendly 
dance. ‘The mock conflict was the most amusing. The challenger, 
a stalwart savage exceeding fleet of foot, would rush towards the 
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opposing army, and, after insulting it, tear off at full speed to the 
imaginary fighting-ground and there plant his spear. Then after a 
little shirmishing would come the war dance, in which the women 
also took part, the underlying idea, so far as I could make it out, 
being that the one army invited the best men on the other side 
to come over to its side by offering anything they had, including 
their women, by way of inducement; and, dancing, the women 
were excited to a perfect frenzy of passion, their gestures, it may 
be added, being such that, albeit tolerable in a strange land, 
they could by no means be endured in England. Wherefore | 
devoutly hope that a scheme for bringing Maori dancers home, 
which I have heard mooted, may by no means be carried out. 
For the men’s dances, they consisted, for the most part, in fierce 
orations delivered by the chief, followed by graphic dumb show 
of uplifted battle-axes, of moving paddles, of giving the coup de 
gvace to a prostrate foe, with fierce panting breath of a thousand 
men. of strong trampling of the ground with bare feet in 
thundering unison, such as Mr. Rider Haggard has described 
better than any other man in relation to the Zulus. Would that 
he could do likewise for the Maoris, who must be at least as fine; 
but it is to be feared that he will never have the chance, for no 
such gathering has been seen for thirty years, and no such 
another is likely to be seen, uniess, perchance, Prince Edward 
should some day make that Imperial toui which his father is 
making now. Then, at last, the Duke and Duchess, both 
wearing the robes of chiefs and chieftainesses, drove off to the 
station, escorted by an enthusiastic crowd of yelling Maoris. 
One word more and I have done. Physically, the Maoris are 
far and away the finest men I have ever seen, and at, say, a tug- 
of-war I would back fifteen of them to vanquish any eighteen 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, or [rishmen, 


A 17th CENTURY OXFORD HOUSE. 


OCAL feeling and pride in local connection are now so 
strong that there is just a possibility that the old 
custom of having a town house in the principal city 
of the county may once more become fashionable 
with English county society. The custom was once 

universal —- indeed, Mr. Rider Haggard mentions that the 
squires in his part of East Anglia used to move into so 
small a town as Bungay for a few months in the winter. 
Norwich, Exeter, and, above all, Oxford, are full of the 
old town houses once owned by the principal families of the 
counties of which they are the local capital; and though 
ordinary county towns are not, perhaps, the most lively 
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places possible in winter, York, Bath, Eastbourne, Brighton, 


Tunbridge Wells, Canterbury, and others might and do offer 
great attractions for a revival on a resid ntial scale of the 
old fashioned winter season and social life once enjoyed there. 
If this came about (and there are many things less unlikely, now 
that the greatest nobles in England are becoming mayors of 
county towns, and are apparently desirous of representing 
urban as well as rural interests) it will be necessary for new 
and good houses to be bui.t as residences, for there are, as a 
rule, few suitable houses left. They have been pulled down, 
or converted to other uses. Examples of old houses of this 
kind and calibre will be sought with interest, and probably none 
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could be found more suggestive than that of which the interior 
fittings are here shown. It stands in the High Street of Oxford, 
at the corner of Logic Lane. The exterior is that of a large 
and good house seemingly of a rather later date than it really is. 
The windows are all casemented, with regular classic pediments 
and courses, and the walls of the good rough-cast which was 
commonly used for those Oxford houses not wholly built of 
stone. This rough-cast, be it noted, is far more durable than 
the more recently quarried local stone. 

Tor a long time the interior has been used for various 
purposes other than those of the residence of a large household; 
but, fortunately, little injury has been done to the fittings, which 
are sound, sharp, and almost as good as when they were put in. 
They are, in fact, as good examples of the interior decoration of a 
fine town house of the enriched Elizabethan style as could be 
desired. The rooms are panelled from floor to ceiling with flat 
panelling in rectangles, so proportioned as to give the greatest 
appearance of size to the room. If these rectangles were too 
high or too narrow they would injure the proportions of the walls 
and ceiling space. The panels are by no means so_noblv 
decorated as those of the time of Henry VIII., when the linen 
fold pattern was almost universal, and plaster reliefs were set 
in the cornices and in the upper panelling. The cornice is 
plain, with pilaster capitals at intervals, and it looks as if in the 
upper chambers the present plain ceiling had taken the place 
of a more decorative design, such as is seen crossing the ceiling 
of the room on the ground floor. 

, No one seeing the house from outside (it stands next 
to that in which Walford’s bric-a-brac shop is established, 
and must have been seen by every visitor to Oxford) 
would suspect that it con- 
tained such a fine chamber 
as this lower room. ‘The 
panels are divided into three 
rectangular sets, reaching irom 
the floor to just half the height 
of the room. Above these is 
a row of tall panels with flat 
arches, and above these flat 
rectangles, ornamented with 
beautifully executed designs, 
which do not in the least crowd 
the space. They are, in fact, 
pictures. Each corner is 
decorated with flat pilasters, 
and in one the favourite design 
of corner cupboards of — he 
ime is used with good effect. 
The chief effort is reserved 
for the chimney-piece. The 
chimney-piece in the ground 
floor room is divided into three 
Principal and three upper por- 
tions. The former are divided 
and the latter carried by 
caryatides on plinths, support- 
Ing brackets. In the central py. Reid. 
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lower panel is an elaborate scrolled 
medallion, in the centre of which a 
.bear stands upright. On the right 
panel, in a kind of plaque, is a man 
walking with a dog behind him, and in 
the left hand panel there are what are 
apparently meant for an elephant and 
a boar. Above are on the right a 
salamander, and in the centre a horse 
carrying what appears to be a shrine 
on its back, and driven by a man. 
On the left top panel the subject treated 
is not easily deciphered. The mantel- 
piece bears the date 1575, and the 
initials “*E.S.; R.S.” 

The mantel-piece on the first floor 
is simpler, but very good. It contains 
only two large panels, divided by the 
usual plinthed caryatides which support 
a nobly decorated pediment. The left 
panel represents a figure seated, with a 
screen of some textile material, or 
possibly a ship’s sail, behind it. On 
either side three females sit, and in the 
front a lion is playing. We suppose 
it does not represent Henry VIII. and 
his six wives. On the right a number 
of birds are coming down to feed round 
a fountain, by which two infants stand. 
Possibly the panels may have been 
intended to convey quite another story 
from the impression they convey now ; 
but the above account represents their 
meaning, as it appears to the modern visitor. This fine old 
house is shortly to be pulled down to make room for new 
buildings for University College. No doubt the panelling © ill 
be preserved and set up again in the new house, as it deserves 
to be. 

The name of the house—Old University Hall—recalls a 
controversy which excited some interest among those to whom 
the history of Oxford as a University appealed. It was claimed 
that the present University College was founded by King 
Alfred, and its millenary duly celebrated. It appears to have 
started life much later as the University Hall. 

In Agars’ Plan of Oxford, made in 1578, a house is shown 
standing where the present one now is; but it appears to have 
been in two tenements, one of which was occupied by a linen- 
draper. They are styled tenements of University Hall, one of 
the houses being let to some Fellows of University. This was 


just three years after the insertion of the chimney-piece. The 


linen-draper must have been a wealthy man. Mr. Taunt’s 
enterprise in taking photographs of the fittings in their original 
position cannot be too highly commended. 


BLACK, BUT B&AUTIFUL. 


HEN a simile has been sought for something 
inconceivable, poets have generally figured some 
impossible bird or beast to emphasise the un- 

likelihood of the occurrence of the event they deal with. 
Horace did not go so far as to say that a swan could 
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Um. Reid. TWO ARE COMPANY. 
not be any colour but white, but he likened the unusual 
in Nature to “a rare fowl on this earth, most like to 
a swan that is black.” Consequently, for about 1,800 
years the black swan was a kind of token for the 
impossible. 

When Captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks discovered at 
Botany Bay kangaroos “like greyhounds hopping about on 
their hind legs, with young ones looking out of pouches in their 
stomachs,” the limits of the possible in Australia began to 
widen. But the black swan was discovered by the traders 
of our own East India Company nearly a century before. 
The first notice of it appears in a letter, written about the 
year 1698, by a Mr. Watson to Dr. M. Lister, in which 
he says, ‘‘ Here is returned a ship which by our East India 
Company was sent to the South Land, called Hollandia Nova,” 
and adds that black swans, parrots, and many sea-cows 
were found there. In 1726, 
two were brought alive to 
Batavia, which were caught 
on the West Coast of Aus- 
tralia, near Hartop Bay, but 3 
no good account of — their 
habits was ever written till 
Gould put together the facts 
he had seen and learnt on 
the spot. 

The habits in their native 
land of birds which we only 
see acclimatised and domesti- 
cated, sometimes give a clue 
to what can be done to 
domesticate other breeds. 
This swan is only found in 
Australia, and only locally 
there, in » the south = and 
west. There it takes the 
place occupied by the Brent 
goose in our northern latitude, 
both as a water bird and as 
a source of food to the natives. 
‘‘ Wherever there are rivers, 
estuaries of the sea, lagoons, 
and pools of water of any 
extent the bird is generally 
distributed,” says Gould. 
“Sometimes it occurs in 
such numbers that flocks cf 
many hundreds can be seen 
together, particularly on those arms of the sea which, after 
passing the beachline of the coast. expand into great sheets of 
shallow water, on which the birds are seldom disturbed 
either by the force of boisterous winds or the intrusion of 
the natives. In the white man, however, the black swan 
finds an enemy so deadly, that in many parts where it was 
formerly quite numerous it has been almost, if not entirely, 
extirpated. 

This has been particularly the case on some of 
the larger rivers of Tasmania, but on the salt lagoons and 
inlets of D’Entrecasteaux’s channel, the little frequented 
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se cagige se SB, bays of the southern ,and 
oO a western shores of that island, 
and the entrance to Melbourne 
Harbour at Port Phillip, it 
is still numerous.” This was 
written in 1865, when to 
voyagers to the new continent 
the black swans of Melbourne 
Harbour were sometimes a 
first and striking reminder that 
they had reached a new world. 
One of the most deadly means 
of killing off the black swans 
was to chase them in--boats, 
and either to net or club them, 
when they had shed all their 
flight feathers. This is what 
Mr. Trevor Battye saw the 
Samoyeds doing to the Brent 
geese on Kolguev Island. 
Thousands were driven into a 
kind of kraal, and killed for 
winter food. Next to the 
pelagic sealer, the whalers 
and ordinary seal-hunters are 
the worst scourges of the 
animal world. They killed off, 
for instance, every single one 
of the Antarctic right whales, 
Copyright and nearly all the Cape and 
Antarctic fur seals. But it is 
not generally known that they succeeded in almost killing off 
the black swans in some districts. They caught and 
killed them in boatloads, not for the flesh, but to take the 
swans’ down. Black swans have white wings, though as 
they are nearly always pinioned here, a stupid habit which our 
people have learnt from the ancient and_ time-honoured 
brutality of “swan hopping,” we never see them flying. 
They are then very beautiful objects, with their plumage of 
ebon and ivory. 

In Australia they begin to lay in October, and the young 
are hatched and growing in January. They are very prolific 
birds, laying from five to eight light green eggs with brownish 
buff markings. Some years ago a splendid brood of six jolly 
little nigger cygnets were hatched out by the black swans at Kew. 
But the most successful breeder of black swans in this country 
was Mr. Samuel Gurney, who began his stock with a pair 
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on the river Wandle, at Carshalton. He bought them: in 
Leadenhall Market, in 1851. They did not breed till three years 
later, and, true to their normal habit, laid their first egg on 
January Ist. 

This is very interesting, because it shows that so far 
these birds were not in the least acclimatised, but kept to 
the seasons of reproduction proper to their native land. They 
were laying in what is the Australian spring and our mid-winter. 
It was a most severe winter, and the young ones were hatched 
out in a severe frost, which had lasted all the time that the 
birds were sitting in the open. The cygnets lived—it is not 
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stated how many there were—and, later on, the parents continued 
to breed, till, in 1862, eight years after, they had hatched ninety- 
three young ones, and reared about half the number. The most 
extraordinary thing about the original pair was that they seem 
to have taken on both our seasons and their own, laying both in 
our spring and in the Australian spring, and so hatching two 
broods a year. They bred sixteen times in seven years—or, 
probably, seven years and a-half—and in that time laid 111 eggs. 
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The interest of this story is very considerable, because it 
shows the imperfect and exhausting efforts which Nature causes 
animals to make to adapt their breeding-time to a new climate. 
Black swans which are descended from young birds bred in this 
country conform to the ordinary nesting-time of our hemisphere. 
Perhaps some reader who has kept imported black swans would 
give his experience as to whether they nest once a year, and, 
if so, at what season, or twice a year. C. J. CornisH. 





FISHER-POLK | 


HERE is a peculiar charm about the fisher people of 
France. They are picturesque, simple, brave, and 
their virtues have not wanted chroniclers, nor their 
life interpreters. They have, indeed, been singularly 
fortunate inthis regard. The travailleurs de la mey have 

had their Victor Hugo, the pécheurs d’tslande have had their Pierre 
Loti. Each is so excellent in his line that the fishers could not 
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ask for better ; they could not expect, for no other people in their 
condition have found, so good. 

There seems no reason, in particular, why the circumstances 
of life of our own fisher people should not be equally picturesque. 
The shores of 
our island yield 
nothing to that 
opposite coast of 
Normandy in 
beauty. The 
Sun of our 
island is only 
a degree less 
vivid and joyful. 
Yet somehow 
the general 
effect is not 
quite so satis- 
factory. it is 
ill drawing com- 
parisons. If your 
conclusions are 
In your own 
favour, you are 
accused of offen- 
Sive pride; if in 
favour, of a rival, 
there is more 
than a suspicion 
of your hypocrisy. 
Nevertheless it 
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is impossible, in considering the folk of a foreign country, 
be they fisher-folk, peasant-folk, or no matter who, to escape 
a comparison of them with those of like degree who are familiar 
to you in your native land,, for this really is your only 
standard for estimating them. The fisher-folk of France are, 
for some rather indefinablé reason (probably the reason is the 
same subtle one that in another sphere of life makes the French- 
woman an adept in the art of putting on her clothes), more pleasing 
to the esthetic taste than our own. They also have other virtues. 
They are more thrifty; until lately, at least, they were more pious. 
This reservation is deliberately made, for there is not a doubt that 
missionary work in our seaports, and especially, perhaps, the work 
of the Salvation Army, has done’ a great deal to make our own 
people of the sea- 
portsand the fish- 
ing villages a deal 
more religious. 
The religion of 
the French fisher- 
folk is generally 
rather more 
simple than that 
which has been 
newly awakened 
amongst our 
people. It is 
without the affec- 
tation of ostenta- 
tion on the one 
side, and equally 
free from the 
almost morbid 
sense of shameon 
the other, which 
some of our 
rough folk show 
when they leave 
their rough ways. 
The man and the 
woman, the boy 
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and the girl, will think that they do nothing unusual, nothing to 
make a demonstration of, and, equally, nothing that they wish to 
conceal, when they kneel down, shrimp net or fishing basket on 
back, before A- Waysipe Cuapet by the beach and ask a blessing 
on their fishing and on themselves. It is all very simply done, and 
simplicity is a strong note in their lives asa whole. May be it is 
a result of their religious piety that drunkenness is less frequent 
with them than it is in our fishing villages; but this is not 
to be ascribed to the highest cause of any certainty, for the 
staple drink of the northern parts of France is cider, of which, 
as Dr. Johnson said of claret, a man would drink himself into 
dropsy before he would succeed in getting drunk on it. No 
doubt this is a maxim to be accepted with some little reserve, 
both as regards the cider of the north and the claret of the south, 
but it is true that cider is not so ** headstrong’ as the beer, nor 
so potently fiery as the whisky, that are the equivalents in Great 
Britain for Norman cider. 

Most of the pictures that I have to show here of the French 
fishers are of them as they are engaged in netting the little but 
good shrimp, and mostly they are women, girls, or boys that 
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the submarine boat Zédé, with the view of burying himself, 
out of sight, in the sand. He is no fool of an ostrich, deluding 
himself with a notion that once his head is out of sight he is 
invisible. He knows better than that, and sinks his whole 
body into the half fluid broth of sand and sea water, 
so that he becomes invisible at once, his body colour, 
not yet of the ruddy hue that it takes on with boiling, 
harmonising to a marvel with the brown hues of the 
sand. But the net, running along the bottom, intercepts this 
little manceuvre. The lowest part of the apparatus goes fore- 
most—it is rather as if one were pushing along a great spade— 
so that the shrimp has no time to be alarmed until the net is 
already awaiting him as he tries his usual little game of going 
down into the sand. Then, finding himself intercepted, he rises 
up again, again attempts to sink himseif out of sight, again is 
prevented, and finally, losing his head, rushes about inside the 
walls of the net, making no intelligent effort to escape, and is 
bagged with multitudes of his fellows. 

Of course all this does not mean that every shrimp is 
watched and caught in this manner deliberately, as one stalks a 
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engage in it. It hardly is held to be the work of the grown man, 


who is away in his boat deep-sea fishing, dredging oysters off 


Cancale, or further at sea, after cod on the Newfoundland 
banks—where you will. They are adventurous fellows. Some of us 
in England have an idea that the Frenchman is not a success as 
a colonist, that he is better when he stays at home. Circum- 
stances differ in different cases, and no doubt no nation is at its 
best in all parts of the world and inall climates; but if a man will 
take the trouble to go to Africa and see the orange groves 
and the rest, all the work of French colonists, in Algiers 
and the vicinity of Algeria, he will have little to say in future 
of the inadequacy of some aspects, at least, of French -colonial 
enterprise. 

And if shrimping is women’s work, certainly it is hard work 
for women. The shrimp net is a big heavy thing; the surf comes 
in with some fury on those exposed coasts of Northern France. 
But the women, kirtled high, like Leezy Lindsay of Scottish 
song, go in knee-deep, and deeper IN THE SuRGE, plying the 
wide net before them, now and again stopping to count the bag. 
The net has to be pushed along on the sand, for little Master 
has a way, as soon as he is alarmed, of sinking like 
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red deer stag in Scotland, by the fish-wife or the fish-girl. The 
net is just pushed along to see what good luck will send it, now 
and again being taken up to see what THe Catcu may be. The 
shrimp is too small a deer to be fished for individually. But 
that does not make the work of pushing the net along in the 
water of such a depth and running with such a force, any the 
lighter. It is hard work enough, and the English visitor to 
these French fishing-places is amazed that the women can go 
on with it by the hour as they do. But as a rule they have the 
fine figures and the firm muscles that their way of life would be 
likely to give them. 

The women of France do more of the active work, 
both by field and by sea, than our English women, and 
their physique is generally the better for it. Many of their 
movements are worth the attention of a sculptor, and I know no 
finer than that with which they swing up, sometimes from 
the ground itself, but preferably from the halfway rest- 
house of the thwart of a boat, the laden fishing baskets to their 
shoulders. The pictures show very well different degrees of 
effort in making this hoist. There is where the girl can manage 
for herself to swing the basket to its place on her shoulders, but 
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the efiort is great, for it is 
A Heavy Loap. And _ then 
there is the heaviest basket, 
that is Too Mucnu FoR ONE 
to hoist to its right place. 

These pictures express the 
different degrees of effort put 
forth in each case wonder- 
fully well, and are beautiful 
photographs into the bargain. 
That is a charming name for a 
boat, too, the Et¢pévance (as it is 
put in the local dialect) e¢ 
Charité, with the heart on the 
one side and the cross on the 
other. But where is the 
anchor to complete the allu- 
sion? If the owner was so 
prodigal of names that not one, 
but two, the Hopeand Charity, 
must do him, why should he 
stop at them and not have the 
Faith as well? It isa quality 
that the sailor needs, and the 
fisher, too, scarcely less than 
either of the others. 


IN THE . 
. GARDEN. 


ALTERATIONS IN GARDENS, 

T is unwise to delay thinking of 
alterations in gardens vntil the 
planting-time arrives. This is 
the time to note bad colour 
associations, mistakes in p!ant- 
in‘, or contemplated extensive 

alterations, so that the work can begin 
in early autumn and finish before the 
middle of winter. Ot course exten- 
sive alterations mean sometimes a 
period of a year or more, but 
small p'anning and planting we like 
to see finished before winter has far 
advanced. ‘The reason is that unless, 
lke last winter, the weather is kind, 
loss is likely to ensue through things 
leing left about because of untimely 
weather. The autumn is the time to 
plant Roses, not the early spring ; and 
shrubs, deciduous trees, and conifers 
are less likely to suffer when October 
is the month selected for transferring 
them either from the nursery or from 
other parts of the garden. Be thorough 
in eversthing. In Mackail’s ‘* Life 
of William Morris” (Vol. II., page 
22) is written: ‘* Be careful to 
eschew all vagueness. It is better 
to be caught out in going wrong when you have had a definite purpose than to 
shuffle and slur so that people can’t blame you because they don’t know what 
you are at. Hold fast to distinct form in art. Don’t think too much of style, 
bu set yourself to get out of you wha' you think beautiful, and express it as 
cautiously as you please, but, I repeat, quite distinct and without vagueness. 
Always think your design out in your head before you begin to get it on paper. 
Don’t begin by slobbering and messing about in the hope that something may 
come out of it. You must see it before you can draw it, whether the design be 
of your own invention or Nature’s.” 

Would that the maker of gardens always took this good advice soundly to 
heart, in place of ‘‘ messing about,” with no definite conception of what to 
accomplish, loads of beautiful shrubs from the nursery well planted by the 
gardener, and yet thrown into jumbled up groups, with no sense of their filness 
for the place or pictorial effect—a soulless garden—expensive, uninteresting, 
and unreal. A well-known writer about gardens says it does not matter 
Whether or no the garden shows the kind of treatment that most pleases or 
Interests just you or me; it may not do either. Your taste or mine may be 
gratified by beautiful effects of grouping or of colouring. Other people who also 
love their gardens may like it to grow things for their individual interest, or for 
many another reason, and with a wide diversity of object, and wherever this is 
the case, whether a strong or even distinct wish of one individual dominates the 
working of the garden, the garden will show that it is a living thing and not a 
thing in art. It will in some sort reflect the mind of its owner, it will look like 
something that is alive, and that has, moreover, the higher life of a living soul as 
well as the baser life of a merely existing body. 
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A Few LaTE RAMBLING ROsEs. 

The Rose garden without the China and the Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses 
has a short flower-life. All seems so quickly over, and with the passing of the 
June and early July days the flowers pass too, leaving but a few scattered blooms 
until the late autumn. Raisers should strive to get Roses to bloom through the 
summer. Brilliant is the display made by Crimson Rambler, Aglaia, Una, and 
others of the rambling class, but for a few days only, and the Rose garden 
depends upon the Lilies, Phloxes, and well-chosen summer things for colouring, 
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TOO MUCH FOR ONE. 


We noticed at Kew lately the following kinds in blo»: Rosa blanda, the 
very sweet pale pink Stanwell Perpetual, White Pet, Rosa setigera, and Rosa 
wichuriana. A deep crimson Rugosa hybrid was very beautitul. We wish 
these Rugosa hybrids at Kew were named and distri:uted, There is an absence 
of ashy purple in the flower. The hybrid flowering so freely and well at this 
moment is the result of crossinz the Japanese Rose (Rosa rugosa) with Ge -eral 
Jacqueminot, a most interesting cross, and effected with charming results. 
R. wichuriana, the creeping Rose, was delightful. It covered for many yards 
a gentle slope, the white flowers thick upon the spreading mass of shining green 
leaves. No Rose introduce! of recent years is more interesting than this. 
Writing of Lilies and Roses reminds us of the beauty of grouping tne hybrid 
China Rose, Mme. Laurette Messimy, with Lilium longiflorum. 
PEA AUTOCRAT. 

This is one of the best late Peas, and a correspondent, who occasionally 
sends valuable notes about vegetables to this column, writes about it thus: 
‘“‘ Few Peas have stood the heat and drought of the past few seasons better 
than Vei ch’s Autocrat. I am aware that this excellent variety has been some 
time before the public, but I have, so far, never heard it spoken of other than 
praising its good qualities. It is one of the best wrinkled marrow Peas grown, 
and those who require late Peas—that is, a supp'y from July to September— 
may rely upon Autocrat sown at different dates for the season named. It is 
valuable on account of its free bearing and long cropping, and what makes it 
more so is its freedom from mildew: the latter is a strong point, and should 
be remembered. The pods much resemble those of the well-known Ne Plus 
Ultra both in colour, size, and shape, and the Peas, when cooked, are:of a 
beautiful deep green colour. There can be no question as to its good qualities, 
Last season I noted this variety was one of our best croppers sown for latest 
use, and grown under poor conditions as regards soil and climate.” 


Rose MME. D’ARBLAY. 
‘*P.” writes: ‘‘ Fora really good rampant-growing pillar or chain Rose few 


can surpass Mme. d’Arblay, which is called a Hybrid Musk. The stout thorny 
growths remind one of Kosa gigantea, but unlike that Rose Mme. d’Arblay 
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will flower, and quite freely too, when left practically unpruned. The 
fine corymbs of blossom—-some fifty in each corymb—are produced so rigidly 
upon the plant that the effect perhaps is lost when high upon the plant, but it 
would make an excellent variety for decorative purposes when cut. The flowers 
are about 2in. across, colour white faintly tinged with flesh pink, and they 
contain about five rows of petals. Although I have never proved it, I should 
say Mme. d’Arblay would make a first-rate stock for Tea Roses. It roots 
freely, and seems more amenable to our climate than R. indica major, which 
was recommended at the Tours Congress as a stock for Tea Roses, especially 
for the southern parts of France.” 
RECENT NEW PLANTS. 

Gypsophila paniculata fl.-pl.—There is a big future for this plant. Of 
course, the species is well known ; it is the beautiful grassy flower sold largely 
in th streets of towns in the summer for arranging with cut flowers. It makes 
clouds of bloom in the border. The new variety shown by Messrs. Thomson 
and Son of Wimbledon at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, is 
like the parent, save in one thing: it has quite double flowers—tiny white 
rosettes, and therefore lasting longer than the normal form. A plant so useful and 
distinct in every way is sure to become popular. 

-Vontbretia.—The Montbretias, in warm soils, are among the most interesting 
and beautiful of garden flowers. This was exhibited at the same show as the 
Gypsophila, and given the Award of Merit of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
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It possesses the graceful bearing of the Imperialis type, and has flower 
almost ,3in. across, of a full, rich, orange-red colouring. Its colour is 
wonderful. We know nothing so rich and handsome as this, and Mr. Bennett 
Poe, a devoted amateur gardener, deserves our thanks for bringing from |.is 
garden so good a plant. 

A New Gooseberry.--When Messrs. Veitch tell us they have about 250 
varieties of Gooseberries, all distinct, it seems absurd to introduce a new one. 
But please remember that all Gooseberries are not good; some are hopelessly 
bad—unpleasant in taste and look, and big watery bags, scarcely fit food for 
pigs. We had an opportunity of tasting a new variety, given an Award of Merit 
by the Royal Horticultural Society lately. It is called Cobham Seedling, and 
is one of the big-fruited class, yellow in colour, with large and distinct veins, 
and of quite an agreeable flavour—certainly the best large Gooseberry for flavour 
we have ever tried. This is, of course, important, as often size means poor 
quality. It will, however, be difficult to beat Rosebery, Red Warrinston, 
Champagne, and a few others for quality. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.— We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. Weare also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a good man. 


BACK TO WORK. 


UST now rather an anxious 
time is at hand on the moors 
that are shot over dogs. It 
is the beginning of the new 
season, when young dogs 

have to be tried for the first time 
and old dogs have to be proved 
over again. As a rule the dog 
will remember all the lessons 
learned in seasons past, so that 
it will follow their instructions 
without effort on the part of itself 
or its teacher. Naturally it will 
not be quite as perfect in its 
business as it was at the end of 
last season. That is hardly to be 
expected. When a boy goes back 
to school, after the holidays, he 
generally takes a day or two to 
settle down to the old routine. 
He cannot pick the threads up 
all at once exactly as he had 
dropped them. There always are 
some ragged edges. 

So, too, there are bound to 
be with the dogs after the long 
interval in which both they and 
the things they help us_ in 
hunting have had a_ holiday. 
There will be some ragged edges. 
They will not down-charge and ; 
back each other and perform those parts of the essential 
drill that are opposed to the keen suggestions of their 
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nature quite so instinctively as they had learned to do 
them at the end of a season when they had been receiving 
almost daily practical lessons. It is not 
possible to keep the dogs in practice during 
the close season, for this cannot be done 
without disturbance of the things of venery 
while they are nesting. This is not nearly 
so much the case in respect of rabbits as 
of the nobler game, for rabbits are more 
or less nesting all the year round, and there 
is no month of the close time in which 
you may not, with discrimination, pick up 
a three-parts grown bunny excellent for 
the table. But you cannot use dogs for the 
hunting of the rabbit at such a_ time 
—as well might you turn a_ man-eating 
tiger loose in your nursery as terriers OF 
beagles loose in your coverts at such a 
season. 

There is one good dog that you nevet 
need let go out of practice — that .1s, 
your retriever. Him you may take out 
with you when you go _ to shoot the 
rabbit, and his special talents in FETCHING 
never need fall into disuse. The best of 
the retriever, who is.the best of canine 
companions, is that you always may 
have him with you all the season through. 
He is never out of place, but always 
useful. 

It is not so with the others, SETTERS 
and Pointers. I am disposed to think that 
Copyright = their training is more artificial, by which 
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I mean that the things we teach 
them are more opposed to their 
natural instincts than the simpler 
lessons we teach the retriever. Bon 
chien chasse de vace, and a good 
retriever has a natural taste for 
carrying and fetching, even as a 
puppy; we only have to develop 
that alittle, and to make him under- 
stand that he is not to run in on 
game, not to begin his retrieving 
work until he is told to, to make 
him practically a broken dog. 
With setters and pointers we have 
to do a good deal more than this. 
Generally it is not a matter of teach- 
ing them to hunt—they are good 
dogs, and hunt by nature, as the 
French proverb says. The trouble 
rather is to put a check on their 
natural hunting propensities, so that 
they shall hunt in the right way to 
be most serviceable to the man with 
agunin his hand. The “ point”’ is, 
to be sure, a natural pause in its 
origin; it is the stationary moment 
when the dog is arrested by 
the first scent of the game. By 
training we have taught the 
dog to prolong that pause to C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 

a degree that is not at all 

natural. Also we have done a great deal more than that. Not 
only have we taught dog number one to halt on his point until 
we shall order him to draw up to his game; but we have taught 
dog number two to do something that quite contradicts all that 
his instincts suggest to him that he shall do. As soon as 
he sees dog number one in the attitude which reveals the 
presence of game, the delightful savour in his nostrils, he is not 
to rush in and enjoy his own full share of that delight, but is to 
hang back, to foilow slowly and cautiously, to ‘* back” the 
other instead of going ahead (as all his competitive, as well as 
all his natural sporting, instincts urge him to do) and taking the 
leading position away from the other dog. This is an unnatural 
thing, which it is not easy for him to learn that he has to do, 
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ENCOURAGED. 


nor to control himself to the doing of it after the lesson has been 
learned, and it is a thing that he is very apt to unlearn in the 
holiday-time, for while no one is. teaching him his lessons his 
natural instinct is present with him all the while, to dispose him 
to revert to his state of original sin. 

Therefore it is that the early days of August are anxious 
ones for the teacher of the dogs, for the keeper, and for all that 
have to do with them. But lucky it is that it is possible to give 
the dogs a few reminders before the actual schoolwork—tke 
actual shooting of the birds on the Twelfth—begins. The dogs 
may be taken out on an outlying part of the moor, and there 
trial may be made of them, to see whether they are perfect in 
the lessons that they knew so well at the end of last season, to 
work off the few ragged edges of the threads that have to be picked 
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up again. Better todo it thus, before the serious business begins. 
It does happen, though not often, that the holiday-time seems to 
have worked havoc with a dog’s education, and, more than that, 
to have changed his whole disposition. A like change appears, 
now and again, although quite as rarely, in human characters. 
Broadly speaking, there are two extremes of canine nature 
which the breaker has to do his best to control and to reduce 
to the happy mean by his instructions—over-boldness and ‘too 
much zeal on the one hand, and over-timidity on the other. 
There is the dog that requires to be restrained and the dog that 
requires to be ENcouraGED. By nature some dogs are so slow 
in drawing up to the game, after pointing, that the breaker has 
to urge them on by an encouraging whisper or touch. Some- 
times it comes from too severe 

Ye =a rating for tiie opposite sin of 

ia running in on the game, but 

sometimes, too, this excess’ of 
caution seems to be innate; in 
the dog, and generally is more 
common with very high-bred 
dogs than with the less aristo- 
cratic, But usually the natural 
sin of canine people runs rather 
to the other extreme of over-haste. 
They are apt to rush in ike 
fools where they ought to tfead 
like angels, and this is a disposi- 
tion that the dog, and especially 
the dog of no great age, is very 
apt to evince on the first {few 
days after his holiday. Principally 
it is to eradicate the tendency 
to this inherent vice that ‘the 
lessons on the days preceding 
the Twelfth will be directed. 
Occasionally a dog, through ' ill- 
health or other more occult 
influence, may have acquired a 
timidity that did not seem) to 
belong to it naturally at the end 
of the previous season; but more 
often the change will be the o}her 
way, that the dog who was obedient 
Copyright and cautious at last season’s end 

will show a slight disposition to 

run riot at the beginning of the present season. It is 
an anxious moment when first .the pupils are turned out 
to quarter their ground. It behoves the teacher to watch 
each individual scholar, and a good plan is to correct any evil 
tendency that he may mark in one pupil by working this one in 
pair with another whose tendency is rather in the opposite line. 
Thus, if you find one dog hesitating over-much, it would be the 
height of folly to keep him working with another that showed 
signs of the same fault. The wise thing is to put the over- 
hesitating with the over-bold, in the hope, which is quite reason- 
able, that the influence of each may act on the-other to the mutual 
advantage of both. Dogs learn as readily as boys by example, and 
it is the part of the wise teacher to supplement his precepts by 
supplying to each scholar the kind of example that fits his need, 
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HEN Dr. Johnson and his faithful friend visited 
the splendid house which the first Lord Scarsdale 
had raised at Kedleston, in a very beautiful part 
of the county of Derby, Boswell was moved by 
what he saw to a state of high admiration. The 

magnificence of the structure ‘impressed him; the great park, 
overspread with the finest verdure and enlivened by the presence 
of deer, cattle, and sheep, delighted him; the ancient oaks of 
immense size filled him with a sort of respectful admiration, 
especiaily, it would appear, when he learned that the sum of £60 
had been offered for one of them; the extensive, smooth gravel 
rozd, the large piece of water which Lord Scarsdale had formed 
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from the brooks thereabout, with the handsome barge upon it, 
and the venerable church not far away, filled him with satisfac- 
tion -~all these things, and “‘the grand groups of objects” lilted 
him to an exalted state, in which he said that his mind was 


“agitated and distended in a most agreeable manuer.”’ 


“One 


should think,” he exclaimed, “that the proprietor of this must be 


happy.” 
evil—poverty.” 


‘“« Nay, sir,” said Johnson, “all this excludes but one 
The doctor tempered. the zeal of his friend by 


expressing the somewhat crude opinion that the place seemed on 


the whole to display more cost than judgment. 


He said that it 


would do excellently well for a town hall; the large room with 
the pillars would do for the judges to sit in at the assizes, while 
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the circular room would answer 
for a jury chamber, and the 
room above for prisoners. The 
great lexicographer seems to 
have been appeased when 
Lord Scarsdale joined them, 
and, observing the small dic- 
tionary in that nobleman’s 
dressing-room, he showed it to 
his friend, eagerly exclaiming, 
‘Look ye! que terra nostri non 
plena laboris !”’ 

There was, perhaps, in 
Johnson’s view a_ distant 
element of truth; but the 
fact is that great houses like 
Kedleston, Chatsworth, and 
Blenheim are not to be 
judged by ordinary standards 
of domestic convenience. They 
are exemplars of the magnifi- 
cence which impelled our 
fathers in the eighteenth 
century to the creation of 
great structures which should 
embody the splendours of 
architecture and art, and be 
to England what the palaces 
of Italian princes were to 
Florence and Rome. Such 
men spared no effort to accom- 
plish their great conceptions, 
and, having raised their palatial 
dwelling-places, they stored 
them with the finest creations 
of genius and skill, 

The architect of Kedleston 
was the celebrated Robert 
Adam, and the house’ was 
erected in and about the 
year 1765. It aroused the 
admiration of many wealthy 
noblemen of the time, and 
moved some to a spirit of 
emulation. It is figured in 
the later edition ot Camp- 
bell’s * Vitruvius Britannicus,” 
although some of the stair- 
ways had not been completed 
at the time. Those who have 
described . the house have 
delighted to dwell upon its 
spaciousness. They tell us 
that the north front is 13olt. 
long. There is a_ splendid 
hexastyle Corinthian portico, 


resting upon a rusticated base, 
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with double ‘stairways of 
access, which rises to an 
excellent pediment crowned 
with statues, while other 
sculpture adorns the great 
facade. From this central 
block there are corridors which 
connect it with two pavilions. 
Some of the columns of the 
portico, which are 3o0ft. high, 
are monoliths. On the south, 
x garden front, the architec- 
ture is also characteristic and 
vood, being of the same 
Corinthian character, with 
statues, and a very fine curved 
double stairway. Within, the 
great hall, which is 67ft. long 
and 42ft. wide, is the most 
noble feature of the structure, 
and the one that impressed 
Dr. Johnson. On each side 
are eight fluted Corinthian 
columns of variegated marble 
brought from Elvaston in the 
same county, which in beauty 
and dimensions are surpassed 
by few. Two columns are 
also at each end, while antique 
statues are in niches behind, 
with basso-relievos in com- 
partments, and the ceiling is 
highly ornamented with paint- 
ings and sculptures. The 
circular saloon is 42ft. in Copyright 
diameter, and very lofty, with 
a ceiling in the form of a dome. “The music-room and _ the 
grand drawing-room are spacious and beautiful apartmeuts, the 
last-pamed having a coved ceiling, Venetian windows, and 
Corinthian columns of Derbyshire marble. The library and the 
dining-room, which last has an elaborate painted ceiling by 
Zucchi and others, somewhat after the manner of Verrio, are 
also spacious and noble chambers, while the kitchen is very 
large, and has the significant motto over the chimney-piece 
“Waste not, want not.” 

Kedleston is famous for its great collection of pictures, many 
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of which are by famous masters. ‘* The Triumph of Bacchus,” 
by Luca Giordano, “ Ariadne,”’ by Guido Reni, a small Raphael, 
a “Daniel Interpreting Belshazzar’s Dream,” attributed to 
Rembrandt van Rijn, and examples by Annibale Carracci, 
Claude, Poussin, Guercino, Lely, Kneller, and many others, are 
all choice and famous works. The statuary also is of the 
best, and reproduces many of the noblest examples of the 
antique. 

About such a place we should naturally expect to find 
beautiful gardens and a great park. The park, in fact, covers 
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600 acres, and is pleasantly diversified by the contour of the 
ground, the splendour of the old oaks and other trees, and the 


long winding water spanned by a fine three-arched classic bridge. 
The foliage is of extreme beauty, and some of the individual 
trees are magnificent in size and form. A beautiful green slope 
descends to the edge of the water, which is a broad canal winding 
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for nearly two miles, diversified by a cascade and several small 
islands, while at every turn there are lovely prospects of the 
surrounding country. Irom the house itself the views are very 
delightful. The gardens are broad and simple in character, as 
befits a classic house, but they are full of delight, and in many 
parts there are shady r s, and everywhere the visitor finds 
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a great wealth of flowers. By the lake water plants flourish 
exceedingly, and the utmost richness characterises the more 
elaborately worked portions of the garden. There is an 
abundance of good statuary, and the architectural features 
external to the house are of the best, and fully appropriate to 
the great structure. 

The Curzons, descended from a follower of the Conqueror, 
rave been seated at Kedleston ever since the time of Edward L., 
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in whose reign Richard de Curzon died possessed of the manor. 
John Curzon was created a Baronet by Charles I. in 1641, and 
his successors in the estate took a prominent part in local and 
larger public affairs. Sir Nathaniel Curzon, who died in 1718, 
married a daughter of William Penn of Penn House, Bucks, 
and his son, Sir John, was M.P. for Derbyshire for a quarter ot 
a century. The brother of the latter succeeded to the 
baronetage. and then came another Sir Nathaniel, who was 
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created Baron 
Scarsdale of 
Scarsdale in 
1761. The 
present holder of 
the title is the 
fourth Baron, 
and is rector of 
Kedleston, while 
his son, the 
eminent _ states- 
man who is 
Viceroy of India, 
has been created 
Baron Curzon of 
Kedleston in his 
own right. A 
great house, 
therefore, is 
Kedleston Hall, 
possessed by a 
fine old English 
family, which 
has given 
eminent mem- 
bers to the 
State, and = in 
the hands _ of 
its present pro- 
prietor the 
splendid mansion 
is maintained in the state of perfection in which such houses 
should be. We trust he may long be spared to carry on the 
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good work, and that his posterity may continue to serve their 
country as well and as faithfully as their forefathers. 


Y a) i ‘ 
SHEEP AND GROUSE. 

NE of the most astute proprietors of grouse moors in North Wales, 
I learn, cleared off the sheep from his moors some years ago, 
with the result that the £150 per annum he got for the grazing of 
some 7,000 Welsh sheep has been more than doubled in the increase 
of grouse rental he enjoys from this improvement. Iam far from saying that 
he is more than a follower in this, but at the same time it is very well known 
that few proprietors in Scotland have preceded him in this judicious policy. 
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In the North of 
England the antago- 
nism of sheep and 
grouse interests are 
very well known 
indeed ; but in Scot- 
land this has to be 
learnt, for the most 
part, and it is strange 
that it should be so, 
for in the case of 
deer none know 
better than the Scoich 
lairds that you cannot 
have your cake and 
eat it. Really it is 
as onishing how very 
little is done for the 
improvement of 
grouse moors 
throughout the 
country. Personally, 
I know moors in 
england, Wales, and 
Scotland that I am 
certain could be made 
to carry at least four 
or five times the 
head of grouse they 
do. Iam not speak- 
ing either of isolated 
small patches of a 
few hundreds of acres, 
but of large moors, 
ranging from 5,000 
to 10,000 acres. I was almost startled lately to read from the pen of a Scotch 
shooting agent that a moor of this size was still considered to yield a good crop of 
grouse if 500 L.race were killed in the season. Still, it is a fact, and being so, I 
should like to be told how our grouse preservation has advanced a single s'ep 
in- the last twenty-five years, as it is so frequently stated to have done. There 
are periodical visitations of the grouse preservation fever, but it takes different 
forms. Sometimes it is driving the game that is going to do wonders ; some- 
times it is burning the heather that is relied upon ; then someone starts the 
idea of draining the hills more effectually than Nature has provided for; and, 
again, some other person thinks that the grou-e die from want of fresh spring 
water, and the idea is taken up, and artificial water-courses are made for the 
benefit of the young broods, Only this July I was informed that it must be very 
bad for young grouse to drink the stagnant water on the hills, as it is | ad for 
everything else to do so. 

All these various causes for bad preservation have received periodical atten- 
tion for the last twenty-nine years, and yet 1872 remains to this day the best 
grouse season that was ever known, It may be that if we ever do have as 
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ereat a grouse season again it will, as the numbers did on that occasion, bring 
with it its own remedy for over-population—that is, be followed by the fatal 
grouse disease, not in places merely, but generally. That, I know, is the 
general impression ; but it may be taken, now driving is better understood than 
it was then, that.the great numbers would be reduced to a normal breeding 
stock before the end of the season. Possibly that is the reason why there has 
never been a general sweep off of the grouse since the season of disease 
‘vhich followed 1872. Then grouse driving was not understood, except 
on the English moors; and, consequently, when grouse got wild, whatever 
happened to be on the hills remained there to breed, unless disease took them 
in the autumn or the spring. There is no place now in which those old 
conditions prevail. 

Wherever there appeared to be too many grouse they would soon be 
reduced, by driving or 
other means, to propor- 
tions considered a proper 
breeding stock. I notice, 
though, that Mr. Watson 
Lyail says that the reason 
some people do not like 
grouse driving is because 
they cannot doit. There 
may be such cases, of 
course, but I think it 
would be much more true 
to say that the reason 
grouse driving became 
popu ar so very quickly 
was that the shots were 
at first different, and there- 
fore difficult, and that 
the English sportsman’s 
disposition is to master 
the difficult. That I be- 
lieve was the true reason 
why many a good dog 
moor was furnished with 
next to useless butts, and 
why many an obstinate 
Scotch keeper and sulky 
shepherd were drilled into 
a new game, one that 
they did not like, because 
they could see that it 
would prove useless. In 
very many cases, it cer- 
tainly did prove so; and 
in spite of Mr. Watson 
Lyall’s opinion that driv 
ing is more liked now 
than formerly, and is 
consequently increasing, I 
think that its most 
fashionable point was 
reached some years ago, 
when preservation itself 
was believed to depend 
upon grouse driving far 
more than is the case 
now. Atany rate, I know 
moors where driving has 
appeared to do much 
good, and others which 
have no more grouse 
killed on them now than 
before a butt was built. 
There have been some 
cases in which the head 
of game killed has been 
doubled shortly —_aiter 
starting the new method 
of killing the game; but 
that does not say the 
grouse were not there 
before, but only, p-rhaps, 
that they could not be 
killed because of their 
wildness. I do not think there is any instance of driving having done 
any good to the grouse stock on moors where the grouse could be reduced 
to a proper breeding stock without it. I see that Mr. Watson Lyall limits 
such districts—those in which grouse lie throughout the season—to one 
only, Caithness, But that is not quite accurate, for they lie in Isla, the Lews, all 
the Western Islands and Highlands, in many places even better than in Caithness. 

Probably, though, in time grouse will grow wild in these districts, just as 
they have since Colonel Thornton’s time (1803) in Strathspey. <n that tract of 
country, the sportsmen who now agreed, as Colonel Thornton and his friend did, 
to shoot nothing but old cocks over their dogs as late in the season as 
September 9th, would come home with precious little to carry. However, it 
must not be forgotten that wild eagles and hawks were very common then, and 
that the colonel’s tour was quite as much a grouse hawking as a 
grouse shooting tour. Still, I do not think the grouse of Strathspey would 
care enough nowadays for any peregrines to make them lie to the pointers, unless 
hawking and shooting were going on together and the hawks were mounting 
above the guns, which was not Colonel Thornton’s method of going to work. 
He speaks, however, of the grouse lying close, being terrified by their most 
deadly enemy, the eagle. But I cannot say that I have noticed that eagles 
do make grou-e lie; at least, they certainly do not a/waysdoso. I have seen 
them clear a hillside of grouse and ptarmigan at the latter’s first sight of them 
quite as often as eagles have made the grouse lie. I do not think, either, that 
the grouse lie better in the deer forests than they do in the same districts where 
eayles are less seldom seen. Nor does it appear reasonable to suppose that eagles 
should make grouse lie. I never heard of but one ptarmigan being killed on 
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the wing by an eagle. This I was informed of as unique by Colonel Fraser, 
brother to the late Lord Lovat, whose chances of seeing wild life in the 
Highlands were as great as anybody’s. The eagle takes its game on the ground 
nearly always, and safety from him, unlike refuge from the peregrine, lies in 
flight. I think this remains true in spite of the beautiful picture by Mr. Thorburn 
(in the ‘‘Fur and Feather” Series) which he calls ‘* The Shadow of Death” ; 
it represents the shadow of an eagle passing some ptarmigan crouching on the 
open ground, and one wonders why they were not up and away. 

There must have been vast numbers of grouse in the Highlands even in 
Colonel Thornton’s time. He speaks of them congregating in packs of 4,000 
or so, and that would be an enormous pack even in Yorkshire in the best of 
later-day seasons. - But he says no word about grouse disease, and very little 
was heard of it until the sheep in the Ilighlands dsplaced the black cattle on 
the moors. The Sporting 
Magazine for Oc ober, 
1817, has the following 
statement: ‘*An_ extra- 
ordinary disease has lately 
spread more havocamongst 
the grouse of the North 
of Scotland than the 
double-barreled guns of 
the numerous sportsmen. 
The birds are found dead 
on the hills in great 
numbers.” Then it de- 
scribes the grouse as in 
such a state of poverty as 
if they had perished of 
hunger. Sheep farming 
barely pays its way again 
now, and there has been 
a great clearance of sheep 
to make deer ground ; to 
some extent they have 
also been reduced for the 
benefit of the grouse, but 
this is more particularly 
the case in Yorkshire. 
Where there are too many 
of them they prevent the 
burnt heather from re- 
spreading itself, as they 
pull at the first shoots that 
appear and pull up the 
roots. Besides this, they 
and their attendant dogs 
and men are a constant 
source of danger to the 
young grouse. As a very 
excellent keeper remarked 
to me lately, ‘‘A young 
grouse in June can fly a 
very long way down hill 
when it is put up by dogs, 
and sheep, and men, but 
it cannot get a yard back 
again.” 

Rut these are only 
the damages done by the 
best-intentioned shepherds 
and their dogs—those 
who go about their work 
believing themselves the 
best of friends with the 
shootersand their interests. 
But there is another class 
also, men who will fire 
a moor “by accident” 
to make more grazing 
ground for the sheep; 
take home grouse eggs 
and boil them for eating ; 
take no trouble to pre- 
vent their sheepdogs 
catching and eating the 
young brood; select the 
day you are upon a special beat to drive their sheep across it; and soon. The 
shepherd is absolute master of the situation, and can clear the hills of grouse if 
he likes to do so. ARGUS OLIVE. 
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EW inanimate objects are so full of character and 
individuality as a bunch of keys. A sort of human 
interest hangs about them; it almost seems as if they 
required human companionship as dogs do; certainly 
they are useless and something more than lost when 

they have no owners. Keys that are kept for ornament or as 
curiosities soon lose their lively look, and end by being as dull 
and dead asthe pieces of old iron we see heaped up in front of 
brokers’ shops. 

Over most children and nearly all savages keys exercise a 
curious fascination ; the locked-up is always the longed-for, and, 
I may add, the respected. It is the same with servants, whether 
they be black or white. When younger and less experienced | 
started house-keeping on the principle of ‘no keys.” The idea 
was ‘trust, and if you cannot trust do not keep the untrusted.” 
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Consequently, there was never a key in the house, not even to 
the store-room, dressing-case, or cash-box. I now think this 
was a most mistaken policy. ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation” 
was not written for nothing. The “everything unlocked” 
system made thieves of the servants I trusted the most and 
had thought above suspicion. Mine was the fault. 

The first time as children that we become the possessors of 
a key or keys, how great the joy and how keen the disappoint- 
ment we feel if our keys refuse to keep the nice bright look that 
grown-up people’skeys have. I remember begging my father to 
let my keys stay in his pocket a day or two to brightenthem. My 
faith in pockets for polishing keys was great, and not without 
reason. Looking back over past years, there are one or two 
keys which stand out vividly against the background of memory. 
The first to be shuddered at—and that gave us a creepy 
sensation down the back— was the Bluebeard-chamber key. 
Poor Fatima, with that fatal bloodstained key in her little 
trembling hand! How we trembled with her. 

Then came the romantic days of divining sweethearts with 
key and book. How terrifying and how delicious when the 
book turned at the right name and would have fallen to the 
ground if we had not caught it. Any book and key that was 
big enough would do, we thought, not knowing that the Bible 
and church door key were really indispensable, and were once 
used in all seriousness to decide such legal questions as, ‘“* Wheris 
guilty, plaintiff or defendant ?”’ For some occult reason, the 
Book had to be opened at either the first chapter of Ruth or the 
5ist Psalm—lI say occult, for examination fails to explain the 
‘““why” of this. Simon Tappertit’s skeleton-key was another 
that thrilled us. One could see the vain thin-legged little 
apprentice fitting the wily instrument into the lock, as he slunk 
out of his master’s house to keep his treasonable trysts. The 
keys of Calais had the true ring of romance, and reading about 
them made an oasis of joy in the desert of lessons, like the stories 
that come in Mary’s grammar. 

What a pleasant thing was our grandmother's bunch of keys, 
unlocking treasures of sweetness and healing. Our mother's 
keys were comfortable, too, but our father’s were most impressive, 
because we could never imagine what fathers could have to lock 
up; it was such a mystery. Two cupboards in the oak panelling 
of the dining-room belonged exclusively to our father, and were 
always locked. Oh! the curiosity about those cupboards, and 
the joy of a stray peep if ever one had the luck to get it. I 
recollect one day having almost a good look. The shelves were 
very neat and bare; a pamphlet or two lay on them and some 
maps. ‘There was a tobacco jar, which I afterwards heard was 
very old indeed, in fact an heirloom; and really that was all I 
could catch sight of, so one had to go on being curious to the 
end of the chapter. 

The use of keys is of so ancient a date, that the first 
beginnings are lost in antiquity. The historical books of the 
Bible have familiarised us with many quaint expressions that 
have reference to keys, such as ‘The key shall be on his 
shoulder.” These expressions are not mere figures of speech. 


CHANGING GUNS, 


S at the time of writing the shooting season promises 
to be one of the best for grouse, and, if a little 
more dry weather follows, one of the best for part- 
ridges known for six years, keen hands are already 

wondering how to make the best of the good things 
in store for them. Where game is really thick and 
birds “coming in sheets,’ a good loader and 
thorough practice in changing guns without cis- 
tracting the attention or upsetting the position 
natural to a man standing to take driven birds 
are most desirable. 

Exchanging guns is an art which the 
very best shots have perfected for themselves. 
But it is one which can be learnt, practised, 
and, in a great measure, taught also. . In reference 
to this a correspondent, whose theory and practice 
are guaranteed by exceptionally fine performances 
consistently throughout the season, says: ‘‘ Very 
much depends upon the loader. He must be 
keen, he must be quick of hand and eye, and 
It 1s desirable that he be a man of moderate height. 
Unless he is really keen on the sport, in the 
way a first-class Scotch stalker is, his attention 
1S not always fixed on the sport, and he con- 
Sequently is not really ready with the second 
gun. He should be the second pair of eyes and 
fars for his master, seeing perhaps rather more 
than the shooter does himself of what is going 
on not to the immediate front, though only so far 
aS to take in perhaps a little wider margin of 
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The keys of ancient time were instruments about a yard long, 
made of wood or metal, and on public occasions were carried 
slung on the shoulder, as our mace-bearers carry the mace. A 
key was the insignia of the Chamberlain of the Court. At one 
time an interesting old French custom prevailedin some localities, 
which was called ‘‘ Throwing the keys into the pit.” This was 
done by a widow who wished to repudiate her late husband’s 
debts. As a sign that she wished to free herself from all liability, 
she would take the keys from the girdle at her waist, and cast 
them into his grave, a method at once simple, effective, and 
picturesque. 

Gibraltar has been called the key of the Mediterranean, and 
the people who live on “ the Rock” have much to remind them of 
the saying. Every night at gunfire, to the music of fife and 
drum, an escort of soldiers bears the key of the fortress through 
the long narrow street which runs along the town, and the great 
gate is solemnly closed and locked, after which no one may pass, 
either in or out, without a special permit. There are a few 
scoffers who, amazed at the noble proportions of this key, 
whisper that it is only a dummy, carried about to impress 
beholders, but let no one give credence to this tale. 

The nightly locking-up of Lincoln’s Inn, the Temple, and 


- many college gates in University towns, is often quaint and 
Db db 


picturesque, but to English people perhaps the most interesting 
keys in the world are those that lock the Tower of London ; 
these ave an impressive little ceremony all to themselves, and 
make a kind of royal progress every night of their lives. As 
the Tower clock stiikes eleven, a little group may be seen to 
leave the gateway of the Byward Tower. ‘The yeoman-porter, 
bearing the keys, is in the middle of it, and wears full dress, 
except for the shoes with bows that are for state occasions 
within doors. Around him is his escort of Beefeaters, splendid 
in their broidered coats thickened with gold, and in front 
another warder carries the old-world lantern. At the Middle 
Tower, on the other side of the drawbridge, the main guard of 
soldiers is stationed, and at the sound of movement from the 
Byward Tower a call comes from the sergeant, ‘‘ Halt! Who goes 
there?’ From the warders the answer echoes back, ‘‘ The keys.” 

Sergeant: ‘‘ Whose keys?” 

Warder: “ King Edward’s keys.’ 

And then the little party and the keys pass on, the military 
guard presenting arms to the keys as they pass, and the 
subaltern in command saluting with his sword. 

Arrived at the wicket, the yeoman-porter gives the word, 
‘Inward turn,” which brings the front and rear ranks face to 
face, the keys between them. As the key turns in the lock, all 
present arms, and then the journey back begins. At every 
station the ceremony is repeated. When the last lock has been 
turned, there comes the final touch. Escort and guard face each 
other, the yeoman-porter doffs his hat—that sombre velvet hat 
with baby ribbon bows we know so well—and cries out in a 
voice, grand and big as himself, ‘‘God preserve King Edward 
the Seventh,” to which each subject present, be he yeoman or 
soldier, responds with heartiness, ‘* Amen.” F, A. B. 





AND LOADERS. 


possible shots. He will notice also which bird the gun is 
taking, and, also, when he gets used to your ways, if you 
are likely to fire only one barrel and then hand the gun 
to him. He will also see on which side you are going to 
take the loaded gun. For instance, when there are three 





READY. 
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birds coming, if one is slightly ahead of the other two, it is 
often an advantage to fire only one barrel with the first gun, 
provided of course that you kill with the first barrel. You then 
have a chance of an easy right and left with the other two, 
making no exchange, as would be the case had the first two 
birds been killed with the first gun. A loader who is very slow, 
who fumbles with the cartridges when putting them into the 
gun, and who does not put the loaded gun right into your hand, 
is worse than useless. He must have a quick eye to notice 
where your hand is, and also where the empty 
gun 1s coming to. 

** A small man as loader has many recommenda- 
tions, other things being equal. You can shoot over 
his head without trouble or danger, and when behind 
low fences he is not so visible. In these days, 
when high farming demands low thin fences, few 
people seem to recognise the fact that birds have 
eyes as well as ears. On a still day it is most 
important to walk as quietly and to show yourself 
as little as possible when going to your place. 
Many people seem to think that in places where 
there are large quantities of partridges and a 
good staff of drivers the birds must come forward, 
whether they will or no. Consequently, in walking 
to the next drive they gossip, discuss the last 
stand, ask about other people’s health, and discuss 
their own, in the cheerful exhilaration engendered 
by a day’s good sport. All the birds are not at 
the far end of the beat, and many are probably 
not 6boyds. off. They hear all these valuable 
observations, and ‘When heard make a_ note 
of,’ and beat back mutinously over the drivers 
and out at the sides. A good loader should 
never speak after the drive has begun, unless he 
notices that the gun has not seen an approaching 
bird, when he should simply say in a low voice, 
‘To your right,’ ‘To your left,’ as the case may 
require. 

“Handling the guns is a part of the busi- 
ness on which a dummy practice in summer is 
well bestowed. A loader should never load a 
gun till he takes his position in the drive. He 
should also be most careful not to point the muzzle at the next 
gun, especially when closing the breech. To close the breech 
it is always best to raise the stock smartly. I have seen many 
loaders prefer to raise the barrels. This tends to bring them in 
the direct line of the next gun’s stomach. Between the drives 
he should, of course, always carry the gun unloaded, and so that 
the muzzles point either straight at the ground or up in the air. 
It is most terrifying to anyone who really knows what the general 
position is to turn suddenly round and see the muzzle of a gun 
pointing straight at him. 


. 


“Receiving and loading .the guns is a_ branch of 


drill, and can be learnt only by practice ‘in peace’ as well as in 





THE MOMENT OF EXCHANGE. 


the field. When taking your gun on the right side, you hand 
your empty gun with your right hand on the grip, and take the 
loaded gun with your left hand, outside the other, so to say; you 
grasp the fresh gun by the barrels. When taking the fresh 
gun on the Jeft side, you again hand the empty gun with your 
right hand, and take the loaded one with your left, this gun 
being taken ‘inside’ the other. In this way you never cross 
arms, but always take the full gun by the barrels as near as 
possible to the place where your hand will be when you put it to 
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your shoulder. The loader should stand right behind you, so 
that you can swing on a bird either side the moment it has 
passed the line. Behind very low fences it is best for the loader 
to sit or kneel in the fence in front of you. 

‘Great quickness in changing guns only comes when you 
and your loader thoroughly understand each other, and have had 
much practice together. A loader should never touch the safety 
bolt. If shooting with hammer guns, the shooter, if he has only 
fired one barrel, should never hand the gun back to the loader 





A BIRD TO THE LEFT. 


without first letting down the other hammer to half-cock. This 
is most important, both for the safety of the shooter and of that 
of the neighbouring guns. Loaders should never lag behind 
between the drives, but keep as close to the guns as possible. 
This a very important point, although it is sometimes difficult to 
bring the loader to see it, as he as well as his master likes to 
discuss the events of the day. Sometimes loaders are delayed by 
going to fetch more cartridges; but a host who sees to details 
will prevent this by seeing that the ammunition cart comes up 
directly after each drive. This is a point easily seen to, but 
how often forgotten!” The great secret of skill in using two 
guns is, of course, practice, and this refers equally to the 
: shooter and the loader. It is essential that both 
should know each other, as, however well drilled 
a loader may be, if he is not accustomed to the 
peculiarities of the shooter, many a bird will get 
otf scot-free. 

The photographs which accompany this article 
show actual scenes in which the gun and loader 
were engaged. It will be noticed how perfectly the 
principal who does the shooting, the loader who 
hands the gun, and the dog who picks up the game, 
understand their combined parts in the business 
of shooting driven partridges, and how com- 
pletely they illustrate the remarks indited above. 
The scene is at East Hall, Feltwell, the pro- 
perty of Mr. H. M. Upcher, where the art of 
bringing birds to the gun is carried out on a 
system to which not only the driving but the 
planting of the belts is specially arranged. An 
illustrated article on this’ Feltwell shooting 
appeared in Nos. 151 and 152 of Country Lire. 
The first illustration shows the gun, loader, and 
retriever waiting behind the belt Rrapy. The 
birds will in another minute begin to pour over 
the high narrow belt in front. The second scene 
shows A Birp to THE Lert. The loader is 
looking half to the front to see what birds are 
following, and at the same time holds the spare 
gun ready for instant delivery. The third picture shows THE 
MoMENT OF EXcHANGE, the gun still keeping his eye on 
the next lot of birds coming up. The photographs were 
taken by Mrs. Upcher, at what is one of the finest 
stands for partridge driving in Norfolk, and the gun is that 
excellent sportsman and first-class shot, the Rev. Hamilton 
Upcher, who is noted for “ piling up” his bag all day long, 
when other guns are sometimes not so uniformly keen and 
alert. 
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FROM THE PAVILION. 


I1E rain that caused so many matches to be drawn in the early days 
of last week indirectly permitted those of the week end to. be 
finished, and in many cases to be finished quite early. It was, in 
short, a little holiday ‘or bowlers, and doubtless they thoroughly 
enjoyed their outing, none more so than the two Yorkshiremen, Hirst 
and Rhodes, who have done so much to raise their county to the 

place that it now holds without fear of eviction. Essex were the victims, and the 
Leyton ground, noted hitherto for its easy wickets, provided a pitch on which 
all the bowlers were unplayable. Hurst, however, actually di-missed twelve 
men for 29 runs, his pace and break, and especially his ‘‘ swerve in the air,” 
rendering him irresistible ; indeed, Rhodes’s performance in gettins six men out 
for 37 runs is quite poor by comparison. Mead of the other side sent back six 
men, only 40 runs being hit off nim, his pitch being so accurate that he is said 
to have bowled but one half-volley in the course of twenty-two overs. The 
Yorkshire total was only 104—its smallest this year —but T. L. Taylor, who made 
44, made more than Essex did in either innings—30 a'.d 41—no one else on either 
side scoring more than 12! This was a curious match, but the meeting of Kent 
and Somerset was to my mind even more curious, for when one side goes in and 
scores 464 with apparent ease, it seems incredible that its opponents should be 
dismissed twice for so few as 74 and 78, the secret being, however, that the 
wicket, hitherto easy, began to give the bowlers some help, and that Mason, 
not content with scoring 145 at Jessopian pace, took most skilful advantage ot 
his bowling opportunities, his pace and break sending back four men for 26 runs 
and eight for 29 runs in the first and second innings respectively. . In fact, he 
repeated at Taunton his own per ormance in the first match between the counties 
at Catford Bridge, where on a ‘*catchy” wicket he scored 4o and 81, and, 
bowling with great skill at a critical moment, got out five men for 30 runs, Kent 
just winning by 25 runs.’ At Taunton, Burnup helped up the score with a 
splendid 134, Alec Hearne with an equally sound 103. 

The South Africans wound up the first-class portion of their season by 
inflicting a most unceremonious defeat on Gloucestershire, the batsmen beinz 
absolutely paralysed by the fine bowling of Sinclair (thirteen for 73) and Rowe (six 
for 53). Forthe South African team Shalders had already scored go, a total far 
in advance of anything else done in the match, which the South Africans, with 
a total of 234, won by an innings and 105 runs, a very nice termination to their 
visit. Of their better matches—fifteen in number—they won five, lost nine, 
and drew one, a ‘‘ tie” with Warwickshire. They made a huge score, 692, to 
beat Cambridge, but were lucky in having 10 bowl on a troken wicket; they 
a so beat a really strong London County side, as well as Derbyshire and Notts, 
Lut the Notts eleven was by no means representative, while the othi¢ big 
counties generally seized the opportunity to give some of their ‘* cracks” a rest. 
I have heard it said that the South African team was good enough to put the 
best of the big counties on their mettle, but though the vis tors played good 
cricket, especially as bowlers and fieldsmen, their batting seemed to me, on the 
one occasion when I saw them, to be too much of the rough-and-ready-type for 
anything like a series of successes, and the side, had it been a first-class county, 
could hardly have been very high up the list. Still, our visitors have been 
fortunate in their weather ; as cricketers, they have had ample success both with 
bat and ball, as a team and individually, and they will go back, we trust, with 
pleasant recollections of their trip. The following made centuries for them : 
M. Hathorn, 103 and 239; M. Bisset, 184; B. C. Corley, 126; W. Shalders, 
103; A. B.sset, 151; and L. J. Tancred, 165. 

In the Surrey-Lancashire match, as played at the Oval last week, was seen 
the curious sight of two counties both apparently playing for a draw. Surrey, 
with 428 runs against them, had nothing else to play for, but a little more spirit 
on the part of some of the Lancashire men, of Ward in particular, would have 
given that county a better chance of winning outright. 

The list of centuries for this year is getting verv formidable ; my own scrap 
hook contains a record of 210 such scores, including seventeen innings of over 
200, but two of these latter were made in the match between London County 
and the M.C C., both of which clubs are rated as first-class, so that the match 
was also first-class, in name, but it can hardly be argued that the sides were first- 
class in their composition. However, the scoring—L.C.C.C. 633, and M.C.C. 
501—each side having but one innings—was extraordinary,as was also the 
scoring of Sussex and Somerset—Sussex, 236 and 466; Somerset, 560! 
Fry has now (August 18th) made eight centuries, including three scores of 200 
and more; ‘* Ranji” has seven centuries and three two-hundreds; Mitchell has 
seven centuries—162 ‘*high”—to his credit, Quaife and Tyldesley six, Abel, 
Carpenter, and Perrin five each. ‘* Ranji’s” 285 is the score of the year—at 
present. Ile may beat it. W. J. Forp. 














R. ANTHONY HOPE is an exceedingly clever and versatile 
writer, and in his latest novel he shows a _ new side to his 
character. ‘‘ Tristram of Blent” (Murray) is an effort in a vein 
more serious than one would naturally expect from the author of 
the ‘* Dolly Dialogues.” The name conveys a suggestion of the 
archaic, for it is rare even in Scotland nowadays for a landowner 

to be known chiefly by the name of his patrimony. If the antiquary himself 
were now alive and living in Fife, he would not be Monkbarns, or even Oldbuck 
of Monkbarns, but simply Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck. or Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq. 
However, Tristram of Blent sounds nicely, and would form a small point to 
quarrel over. The tale itself has many merits. Up to page 163 it deals w.th 
a simple yet massive plot well conceived, and well built up by an author who 
appeats to know his limitations and is content to work within them. Up to 
that point there is no petty mystification or cheap mystery, nothing to worry the 
brain. Tristram has been born out of wedlock, and he and his mother believe 
that no one knows, so that his great aim is to keep Blent at all risks, to marry 
well, and to have beside him a cheque that, if the worst comes to the worst, will 
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enable him to buy out any possible competitor. Most skilfully is he presented, 
not as a scheming rogue, not as a good man yielding to temptation, but as 
possessed of fine qualities joined to a great family pride. We feel that he has a 
moral right to his inheritance, even though he has offended against the letter of 
the law. His temperament has been the chief point of study to Anthony I ope. 
By a certain loveableness joined to a strong personality he succeeds in vanqu'shing 
an impish woman who knows the secret, and transforms her into a friend, almost 
into a lover. He overcomes a male interloper, Major Duplay, by the display 
of more virile qualities. Both of these are admirable inveniions for displaying 
the character of Tristram. What shakes his resolution in the end is love. His 
cousin, who is also next of kin, comes over to the funeral of his mother. The 
two, unconsciously to themselves but very visibly to the reader, fall in love with 
each other, and we have a scene of which the following is the end: 


“©*T can't do it!’ burst from him, suddenly. ‘ By God, I can’t do it !’ 

‘** What, Harry?’ The words were no more than breathed. He came 
right up to her and caught her by the arm. ; 

*** Vou see all that—everything here? You love it?’ 

Se OVEN 

***As much as Ido? As much as I do?’ His self-control was g ne. 
She made no answer; she could not understand. 

‘* With an effort he mastered himself. 

*** Yes, you love it,’ he said, and a smile came on his face. ‘I’m glad 
you love it. As God lives, unless you’d loved it, I'd have spoken not a word of 
this. But you’re one of us, you’re a Tristram. I don’t know the real rights of it, 
but Pll run no risk of cheating a Tristram. You love it all ?? 

** ¢Ves, yes, Harry. But why, dear Harry, why ?? 

‘*©* Why? Because it’s yours.’ 

“He let go her hand and reeled back a step, 

‘*¢Mine? What do you mean’ she cried. Still the idea, the wild idea, 
that he offered it with himself was in her mind. 

““¢TtUs yours, not mine—it’s never been mine. You're the owner of it. 
You’re Tristram of Blent.’ 

“«¢T—-I Tristram of Blent?’ She was utterly bewildered. For he was 
not a lover—no lover ever spoke like that. 

“** Yes. IT say yes.’ His voice rose imperiously as it pronounced the 
words that threw away his rule. ‘ You’re Lady Tristram of Blent,’ 

‘*She did not understand ; yet she believed. He spoke so that he must be 
believed. 

‘*¢This is all yours—yours—yours. You’re Tristram of Blent.’ 

‘* She rose to her height and stood facing him. 

*** And you? and you?’ 

“ «DT? Pm—Harry,’ 

‘©* Harry? Harry? Harry what ?’ 

*¢¢ Harry what! Tlarry nothing,’ he said. ‘ Harry nothing at all.’ ” 


This, as it appears to us, was the natural climax of the story, and might 
have been led up to by still more severe trials of the young hero’s character. 
After this incident the interest is finished, as the dullest reader is able to foresee 
the end, vet it occurs less than halfway through the book, the second half of 
which is full of the very faults from which the first is commendably free. Little 
niggling mysteries and surprises are introduced, and the larger simple effects of 
the early chapters are lost. Even when the girl offers back the inheritance and 
herself, the result is a feeling of an i-climax, though the passa:e itself is wo:th 
quoting : 


‘*She was imploring. She was the suppliant. The reversal of facts, strange 
in itself, scarcely seemed strange to Harry Tristram, and it made him feel quite 
his old self azain. He felt that he had something to give. But her next 
words shattered the delusion. 

«©* Vou must take it back. Let me give it back to you,’ she prayed. 

‘He was silent a full minute before he answered, slowly and coldly, 

«** From anybody else I should treat that as an insult; with you I’m 
willing to think it merely ignorance. In either case the at surdity’s the same.’ 
He turned away from her with a look of distaste, almost of disgust. ‘How in the 
world could you do it?’ he added by way of climax. 

‘©¢T could do it. In one way I could.’ She rose as he turned back to her. 
‘I want you to have Blent. You’re the proper master of Blent. Do you think 
I want to have it by accident ?’ 

“©¢ You have it by law, not by accident,’ he answered, curtly. He was 
growing angry, ‘Why do you come here and unsettle me?’ he demanded. ‘I 
wasn’t thinking of it, and then you come here !’ 

‘«She was apologetic no longer. She faced him boldly, 

““¢You ought to think of it,’ she insisted. ‘And, yes, I’ve come here 
because it was right for me to come, because I couldn’t respect myself unless I 
came. I want you to take back Blent.’ 

«*«¢ What infernal nonsense !’ he exclaimed. ‘ You know it’s impossible !’ 

“¢* No,’ she said; she was calm, but her breath came quick. ‘ There’s 
one way in which it’s possible.’ 

‘“‘Tn an instant he understood her; there was no need of more words. 
She knew herself to be understood as she looked at him; and for a while she 
looked steadily. But his gaze was too long, and it became very searching, so 
that presently, in spite of her efforts, she felt herself flushing red, and her eyes 
fell. The room had become uncomfortably quiet too.” 


Once more the reader believes that he has come to the end of the story, but 
after every scrap of real interest is exhausted a hundred and filty solid pages of 
reading await him. At this late stage new complications are elaborately worked 
up, till the fine effect of the opening is lost in utter weariness. The author, too, 
in these latter passages, which are invented without being truly imagined, plainly 
feels himself unreal on the stage, not dealing with life but with puppets. In the 
early parts, despite a lack of humour surprising in an author who has won a 
name for lightness, he is natural and convincing to a degree, and we feel that, 
whether things happened that way or not, they might and ought to have done 
so. To have kept up the illusion so necessary to all art of the first or even of a 
high order, probably more time was required than the author cared to give; for 
that is the worst of modern popularity—it forces a writer to produce, be the 
result good or not. 

Country people who come up to town may be very heartily recommended 
to purchase ‘* Walks in London” (Allen), by Augustus J. Hare. It is in two 
handsome but easily-carricd volumes, of which a seventh edition has just been 
published. We have tried the index very carefully, and do not find that a place 
of real interest has been omitted, though it would be ra:her too much to expect 
that a very thorough examination would not disclose something lacking, 
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London is not only large and old, but literally full of the most interesting 
associations of one kind and another. Mr. Hare tells us in a preface that his 
early inspiration for this book was drawn from Cnarles Knight’s ‘* London.” 
We wonder if anybody now reads that charming, though partly obsolete work ? 
Mr. Hare has chosen very beautiful illustrations for this work, and now that it 
is brought up to date, it must for a long time remain the standard work on the 
subject. 

For some time past the usual signs that herald a novel by Hall Caine have 
been observable—paragraphs, postcards, portraits, as if his story were a new 
soap or a new blend of tea. ‘‘ The Eternal City” (Heinemann) has at length 
arrived, and as it is more shamelessly Hall Cainish than anything the author has 
written before, so may we promise for it a greater popularity, That it is tinsel 
does not matter; this author’s public is the public of suburban villas and cheap 
ornaments—it likes tinsel ; so that our part is only to explain what sort of tinsel it 
is. We need scarcely say that art is entirely disregarded. The scene is in 
Rome, with a prologue spoken in London, and the time ‘‘the last day of the 
last month of the last year of the century.” Mr. Caine’s novel deals to a great 
extent with personages who ought to be in Whitaker—a Prime Minister, a 
Minister for War, a Minister of the Interior, and so forth, which is extremely 
clumsy, to put it mildly. Naturally a chief figure in it is ‘the Paip, 
that Pagan’ fu’ o’ pride,” and one cannot help wo:dering what his 
Ancient Iloliness thinks of the sentimental and melodramatic figure he is 
made to cut in these pages. Occasionally the characters cry out ‘* Madonna 
Mia * and ‘*Santo Dio,” and a peasant woman is called a Contadina. This is to 
remind the reader that he is in Rome, for otherwise he might easily imagine they 
were the ordinary Manxmen of the other novels. The hero is one David Rossi, 
who is descrited as more Christlike than Christ—sard to be meek, lowly, 
humble, charitable, etc. No doubt the author did indeed try to produce such 
an impres-ion, but, like all his other heroes, Rossi is, as a matter of fact, 
a shallow sort of demavogue, full to overflowing with the silliest’ clap-trap 
of his kind, and destitute of even a.scintilla of real light—a common 
anarchist, in fact, and one whose footsteps have never crossed the thres- 
hold of the real reformer’s profound yet sad philosophy. Ard this is the 
style of his gentle upbraiding: ‘* You infamous wretch! You calumniator ! 
You villain! I could confoun. you with one word, but I wont. Oat of 
my house this moment!” Which seemgz very choice Billingsgate. The 
cardinal point of the story is that on secondhand information he makes an 
infamous allegation against the heroine, which proves, if proof were necessary, 
that the agitator was not a gentleman. Indeed, his various manifestoes and 
other documents, as well as his actions throughout the book, are either what the 
Scotch call fushionless or hysterical, a very feminine sort of man. Of course it 
is one of the author’s old dodges to make the woman do the love-making, and 
no doubt it will be effective enough on the melodramatic stage, which seems to 
be aimed at. This, too, appears to be true of the master-villain, who dies to 
tears and slow music very trazically in the author’s woefullest manner. As he 
is the Biron Bonelli, Minister of the Interior, it appears to us that the person 
who occupied that post on ‘* the last hour of the last day of the last century” will 
have good cause of quarrel with Mr. Hall Caine. As the heroine also has a 
pitiful and affecting death allotted to her, when the piece comes on at the 
theatre ‘¢if vou have ters prepare to shed them now.” The note of pathos is 





AT THE 


FEW years ago—the exact number of years does not 
matter, and perhaps they were rather more than a 
few—the greatest thing in the world, to us children, 
seemed to be to go down to the sea in the train, with 
spade and bucket, for the annual outing at the sea- 

side. There we did indeed, in the words of the Bible, see the 
wonders of God 
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objects of the : . 


seashore. The 
gorgeous imagi- 
nation of child- 
hood is, to be 
sure, so opulent 
that it can invest 
with untold 
mysteries and 
interests the 
veriest cat- 
garden in 
London ora 
suburb, but for 
all that we owed, 
I am certain, a 
good deal of 
expansion of 
mind, as well as 
of muscle, to 
that annual sea- 
side visit. The 
horizon of our 
young outlook 
would have 
been far more 
narrowly 
bounded if we 
had not had that 
enlargement of 
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sounded not uncertainly in the prologue, and continues to the end. Mr. Ifall 
Caine is too good a man of business to let it be at all doubtful ; he spreads it fully 
out to view, so to speak, so t.at there cannot be the slightest misunderstanding, 
any more than if he had written in places, ‘‘ Pocket handkerchiefs out here.” 

Budding novelists who wish to learn the art of writing in capitals six feet 
long, or who would tear a passion to tatters and so split the ear of the ground- 
lings, may with advantage study the methods of ‘*The Eternal City.” We take 
at random pages 94 and 95, which are full of conversation jammed in with 
emotion, not a shred of which is rendered visible by the writer’s art, but crudely 
shoved in with his pen. At the first line we learn that ‘* Roma half rose from 
her seat, then sank again, and the lace handkerchief dropped from her hand.” 
Three lines on, and her ‘‘ head had fallen into her bosom, which was heaving 
with an emotion she could not conceal,” and halfway down the page she is 
“clutching at the bodice of her dress as if to keep down a cry.” No wonder 
that two lines further on she ‘‘ felt dizzy,” but one may conjecture that she got 
dizzier before she was done, since she had to go speechless ‘to hear the thumping 
of her own heart,” and ‘‘ her eyes glistened, her lips quivered,” and she ‘felt a 
sensation of swelling in her throbbing heart,” the hands of the two ‘‘leaped at 
one another,” ‘*a sensation of triumphant joy flashed through her,” ‘her eyes 
began to swim and her heart to fail,” ‘*she could not speak, yet ‘ Let me go 
home,’ she said in a breaking voice, and with downcast head and trembling 
limbs she stepped to the door.” Of course the million-headed at whom this 
sort of thing is tossed will swallow it wholesale, though angels well may weep. 
At any rate, those who know good writing from bad, and have some acquaint- 
ance with what is best in English literature, can only look on with regret at the 
degradation of taste which enables the manufacturer of such tinsel to calculate 
on as great a sale for it as if he were a vendor of Brummagem goods or patent 
medicines. It has not been possible to write of this book except in a somewhat 
scoffing tone, but we feel certziz of obtaining the sympathy of all who are 
desirous of seeing better taste prevail in regard to literature. No one who really 
knows Rome, or is versed in human nature, will derive anything but irritation 
from this book; its fortunes depend solely on the multitudes 0! those who have 
emerged from the Board schools. 

Of the morality cr immorality of ** The Eternal City” it is not our purpose 
to speak, since that question 1s, as we understand, to be thrashed out in the 
Courts of Law, to the still greater advertisement of the bashful author. The 
chapter concerning which the trouble has arisen is that wherein the Baron forces 
the girl to admit that the terms on which they have lived precludes the idea of 
her marrying the hero, Certainly it is a most distasteful episode, wherein the 
author appears to have gone to the less desirable kind of French novelist for a 
model. Whether /a jeune fille should be familiarised with this seamy side of life is 
a question on which it is better not to express an opinion, for the simple reason 
that it is sab 7edice. On the other hand it arises quite naturally in the course of 
reviewing the book, and it seems wrong that critics should not be allowed to 
express a frank conviction on the matter. Under the circu stances it might 
perhaps have been better had publication o! the book been delayed ull the 
decision of the legal issue. The only ground for satisfaction is that the course 
adopted mav have the effect of avoiding a most unsavoury controversy that 
otherwise could not have failed to arise. And, be the morality of the book what it 
may there can be no question of its lack of literary quality. 
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view over the sea and that interest in the delving and searching 
for all the treasure that it washed up on its shore. There was 
a certain phase of childhood at which one of the great merits 
of the seashore was that it provided Sorr Fatiinc; but this 
was only in the early toddling stages, and before we had arrived 
at the vears of discretion in which the collection of shells (a few 
years later to be 
called, magnifi- 
cently, concho- 
logy) and investi- 
gation into the 
ways and habits 
of hermit crabs 
and the like 
peculiar people 
would become 
the absorbing 
business of tie 
seaside days. 
The hermit crab 
was inevery way 
a most peculiar 
person. He was 
the most sensi- 
tive person in 
the world. So 
soon as one 
approached him, 
he shrank, with 
all his numerous 
arms and fingers, 
into the shell 
.that he had 
stolen from 
another party. 
He was an 
absolute robber 
and house- 
breaker, but he 
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was like one of those people who have not been provided 
by Nature or their parents with proper protection, so he had to 
steal it from somebody, and had to go through life with 
more and more house-snatchings as he outgrew each of his 
older houses. The hermit crab is a very formidable fellow in 
front, where he has all his claws and pincers; but behind he 
is tenderly made. His body has not the armour of the common 
crabs; it is unprotected. So the only thing for him to do is to 
look about until he can find some empty whelk-sheli or some- 
thing of that kind which will fit him. Then he backs himself 
into that; his body is there comfortably and well protected, and 
he has all his fighting weapons sticking out in front. He cannot 
be out-flanked or taken in rear, because he is protected from all 
that by the shell into which he has put himself. After all, he 
does not do any harm to former occupants and original owners of 
the houses he inhabits, because he does not begin to use them 
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until the original tenants have finished with them. Nor does he 
take them on a life tenancy; that is to say, not until he is a full- 
grown crab, for obviously if you go on growing and live in a 
house that fits your body pretty closely you want a larger house 
as you become a 
bigger boy or 
crab. Luckily 
lor the hermit 
crab there are 
plenty of the sort 
of houses that he 
wants lying 
about on the sea- 
shore—he is a 
student of con- 
chology, just as 
we were—and 
when he finds 
himself squeezed 
at all uncomfort- 
ably by the walls 
of one house, all 
that he has to do 
is to walk about 
until he finds 
another house, 
that is, a bigger 
shell, into which 
he can fit more 
loosely. They 
cost nothing to 
take. The only 
time that is a 
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particularly anxious one for the hermit crab, as we used to 
be told, is the moment at which he is houseless, when he is 
shifting from one house to another. Of course, it does not 
take very long, but perhaps the first that he tries does not fit 
very well, or perhaps another kind of crab, or a gull, or some one 
or other of his many enemiés, comes along just at the moment 
that he is crawling out of one shell into another, and if so things 
are likely to go very hard with him. Of course, too, it will be 
said that this is very unlikely, because it would take him only a 
very short time to get out of one house and into another, » So 
far, that is true; but, even so, his enemies are so very numerous 
that it would not be very long odds against his being snapped 
up, even in that short moment ; and if he should be 
pounced upon at that time he would be quite without a 
protection. . 

We have taken up so much room in talking about the 
hermit crab, that this must read rather like an essay on this 
peculiar animal than a general account of us at the seaside; and 
yet the hermit crab took up so much of our time and of our 
interest, that it would not be very easy to give it an amount of 
space disproportionate to them. Other objects of interest there 
were, to be sure, in great plenty. There was a stretch of sandy 
beach, and there was a rocky part of the foreshore as well. The 
treasures and tle 
interests of the 
one were quite 
distinct from 
those of the 
other. The rocky 
part was strictly 
forbidden to 
baby, and only 
We Two BIGGER 
ONES were 
allowed to go 
there, for 
between the 
rocks there were 
pools of beautiful 
clear water left 
by the tide, that 
were deep 
enough to drown 
Basy. In_ the 
pools, most 
lovely seaweed, 
with trailing 
fronds like 
maiden-hair, 
was floating, 
green and _ red 
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colours. There were sea-anemones, 
too, all open when no one was near 
them, but drawing themselves up into 
a round little ball when we put our 
fingers near them, just as the hermit 
crab shrank into its shell, and in and 
out of the plantations of seaweed the 
little dogfish, as we used to call them, 
went darting until we had chased them 
into some corner where they could go 
no further, and we could close on them 
and fetch them out and put them into 
our bucket. The other part of the 
beach, the sandy part, had none of 
these delights, but by way of full 
compensation it was quite unknown 
what wonderful things we might find 
cast up by the sea. Where the sea 
came in over the level sand there was 
seldom much to be found, but after 
paddling in the shallow tide for a while 
we used to come up, ALL TuREE, baby 
and we bigger ones, and spend ever so 
long looking among the steeper ana 
looser sand for shells and seaweed, 
and almost always found something 
that we never had seen before; and 
hardly believed that anyone else ever had seen- -A Micuty 
TREASURE. Once we found a real cowrie shell, which is the 
kind of shell they use for money in India, but when we took it 
to the shop in the village and tried to buy bulls’-eyes with it, 
the man told us that he could not take it for money, as 
nobody else would give him anything for it over here. I 
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told him that the people in India never used anything 
else for money, which I found out afterwards was not quite 
true. But I do not think there was any real harm in saying so, 
because I thought it was true at the time; and anyhow the man 
was not deceived by it, for he advised us to keep it till we went 
to India, and then we should be able to buy something with it out 
there; and that is what we are doing. 
Another thing that we found was a bit 
of seaweed that tells the weather. If 
it is going to be fine, the seaweed is 
quite dry and hard, but when it is 
going to be wet the seaweed gets quite 
soft and moist. 

It would be almost impossible to 
write down all the things we found 
and brought home. We had starfish, 
which we kept in an aquarium, and we 
wanted to bring back a jelly-fish, but 
were told that it stung like nettles, 
and were not allowed to touch it, and 
had to be very careful in walking back 
from PADDLING over the sands that we 
did not tread on one with our bare 
feet, for if we had it might have stung 
us badly. The aquarium was not 
altogether successful, for all the things 
died, one after the other, most likely 
because we could not change the water 
often enough. The things in the sea 
get change of water twice a day by 
the tide coming in. So now we always 
advise anyone going to the seaside not 
to try an aquarium, but just to collect 
shells and seaweed and things which do 
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IGNS of au‘umn multiply. Not only may you hear towards dusk that 
chittering note of the robin which recalls foggy November afternoons, 
but when from the top of some small tree he breaks into his short 
buoyant song, you are reminded by its sudden seeming loudness of the 
silence that has fallen of late upon the shrubberies. In the hedges at 
sultry noon, however, the yellow-hammer still enters his high-pitched 

protest against having cheese with his ‘little, little bit of bread”; and at night 
this year’s unusual multitude of house-martins still twitter loquaciously under the 
eaves above your bedroom window, expostulating with one another apparently 
for taking up so much room in the mud cubicles, which were never meant to 
hold half-a-dozen full-grown birds apiece. In the spinney, too, the wood-pigeon 
still coos comfortably through the sleepy hours of afternoon. But even these 
tokens of summer have their autumn underside, for you may also see the wood- 
pigeons winging their straight-ruled way across the sky at evening in considerable 
companies—-just like winter, while the very multitude of the martins tells us 
that their breeding season is accomplished; and the yellow-hammet’s feebly 
persistent trill would be less audible did he not sing alone. On the stubbles, 
too, you may see dozens of peewits collected in autumn gatherings; while the 
white and grey of the herring-gull flickering over the turnip-fields tells the same 
story of a waning year, which is echoed in the treble piping of the mixed tits in 
the pine woods. ‘ 
BADGES OF AUTUMN. 

Already the rowan blushes with the berried wealth which the improvident 
thrushes squander long before winter comes; already the tinted haws give a 
suspicion of ruddiness to the ragged quick set hedge ; already a purple glow is 


stealing over the flat-topped fruit bunches of the elder, where the missel-thrush 
will soon hold high carnival and furiously hunt away all comers weaker than 
himself; and already the village children are dyeing lips and fingers with the 
juice of the dewberry, the blacker, fewer berried bramble fruit which precedes 
the real blackberry and looks more tempting, with almost the bloom of a hot- 
house grape upon it. These are all signs of autumn, as are the early apple on 
the breakfast-table and the purple-blue haze of the Michaelmas daisy blossom in 
the garden with the first Red Admiral butterfly of the year sunning the black 
and scarlet glory of his strong, broad wings upon it—so different a creature 
from the last of last year’s Red Admirals, that, until a week ago, fluttered about 
the cornflowers, with tattered brown and orange tawny remnants of wings that 
were black and scarlet glories, too, nearly a year ago. 


AGED BUTTERFLIES. 


This extraordinary survival of butterflies which had lived through the 
winter has been one of the many curious features of the passing summer, from 
the entomologist’s point of view. He could enumerate the names of many 
moths—long Latin names most of them, and a waste of time to rep at-—which 
have appeared this year out of their appointed season, or have been absurdly 
abundant or annoyingly scarce. But there are some insects that we all know, 
at least by name, such as the Death’s-head moth, and of this the first chrysalis 
of the season was brought to me from among the potatoes—this grand insect 
generally sleeps in a potato bed—-some time ago, quite a fortnight earlier than 
I recollect it in other years. The common Tortoiseshell butterfly is another 
insect we all know; and this, like the Red Admiral, survived amazingly from 
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last autumn. It would seem as if experience of the trials of winter toughened 
the insect’s constitution, for we had tattered specimens which appeared in the 
sunny corner of the garden with the first warm sun of spring and were to be 
seen there almost daily throughout the brief lives of the brand-new generation 
which came out in June, surviving, poor tattered faded wrecks, until last week’s 
storms, 

NETTLES FOR LONDON. 


Perhaps this longevity of Red Admiral and Tortoiseshell, shared as it is 
by their sister-beauty the Peacock, supplies a new argument for the plan of 
‘*the authorities ” who are cultivating all three of them for the London parks. 
But for the nettle, their food plant, I confess to a dislike as ineradicable as that 
pestilent vegetable’s roots, and one cannot help thinking of the calamities of 
Jamaica with her acclimatised mongooses—why cannot one say mongeese ?— 
when one hears of public bodies deliberately deciding to grow beds of nettles in 
London. At any rate, let us hope that they will have the sense to propagate 
only one sex of the nettle—for this stinging vermin of the plant world has the 
audacity to differentiate its genders—for the London parks, so that its 
dissemination of seed will be prevented. 


ORANGE TIP AND CucKOoOO FLOWER. 


But there is a charming butterfly which feeds upon one of the sweetest of 
our wild flowers—the Orange Tip and the cuckoo flower—and it seems to me 
that if the London County Council would try the experiment of planting the 
cuckoo flower all about the grass of the London parks—it is quite pretty enough 
for flower beds too—the Orange Tip would be easily acclimatised. It may not 
be so gorgeous as the Peacock and the others, but the harmony of its orange, 
green, and white is both delicate and striking, and it flies in late spring, 
just at the time when men’s hearts beat time with Nature’s singing birds and 
budd n+ flowers ; and even if the butterflies failed, think of the London children’s 
joy to find their grass spangled with the spring flowers, whose dainty blush of 
mauve charms even rustics into gathering bunches of it every spring, and callin: 
it by pet names of many kinds, such as Bread-and-Milk, Cuckoo’s Bread, 
Lady’s Smock, May-flower, Meadow Cress, and so on. Undoubtedly 
there is much that might be done to make each London park a ‘‘ pleasaunce ” for 
the people, and if our pretty English wild flowers grew there—as why should 
they not ?—our English butterflies and tirds would follow. I should like the 
office of wild-flower gardener in chief to the British public. 

SWIFTS AND FLYING ANTS. 

After an a! sence of three days many swifts returned to us on the 14th, when 
—it may have been a coincidence, but I think not—many nests of ants were 
sending out flying swarms. Avain on the 17th they reappeared, and again the 
ants were flying ; but these Lelated swarms of insects had chosen a less favourable 
day for their annual excursion into the upper regions of the air, a slight wind 
was blowing, and many of them got no further than the surrounding bushes, on 
the topmost twigs of which they clambered in clusters, disconsolately working 
their too-feeble wings as in act to fly, but only tumbling as a rule lower down 
into the bush, whence they scrambled laboriously to the top again. What 
happened to those bolder ones who launched themselves upon the air and drifted 
glittering out of sight with the wind might be gathered from the circling flights of 
swifts, swallows, and martins overhead. As the wind freshened these drilted, 
too, to windward with their prey, and when it slackened worked their way back 
again in the stiller air which permitted a more perpendicular ambition io the 
flying ants. 

THE TAKING OF Wasps’ NEsts. 

Since last week I referred to the advisability of destroying wasps’ nests in 
August-—when they not only multiply aboininably, but also seem to subordinate 
their useful work of killing insects to robbery, with violence if necessary, of our 
fruit and jam—many have asked what is the best way to destroy the nest? 
The simplest way is perhaps to go at night with a lantern and pour tar or 
paraffin into it. Many, however, prefer the combined brilliance and utilitarianism 
of squibbing the nest with damp gunpowder, then digging it out, carrying it off 
in a lidded pail, and scalding its inhabitants with boiling water, to feed the 
chickens or go fishing with next day. My own method is to take a ball of 
cotton-wool, some benzine collas, a pair of tongs, and a flower-pot full of wet 
earth. With these things and a lantern I go at night to the nest: with the 
tongs I thrust the cotton-wool soaked in the benzine as far down the hole as it 
can he pushed. Then I empty the flower pot of wet earth over the hole, tread 
it flat and go away. Next day, with a butterfly net to catch strav wasps, and a 
watering-can of hot water to pour upon the nest whenever there is sign of life, 
I dig it carefully out. But on no account should a woman wearing skirts 
attempt to take a wasps’ nest, and a man should always take the precaution of 
tying his trousers at the ankle. You cannot guard with certainty against 
the chance that one or more of the insects may be on the ground outside 
the ne-t—there are always a few sentinels at the entrance at night—and if 
you plant your foot near one it will infallibly crawl angiily up it, with 
painful results to you as soon as it reaches a ‘‘stingable” part. Crede exfervo 
—expertissimo! E. K. R. 
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ITERE was no doubt as to who was the champion at Cromer the 
other day, when Braid and Taylor met in a. match of thirty-six 
holes. Braid was playing very finely. Of that the reports leave no 
doubt. They say that Taylor was playing very finely too, but 
was unlucky at times. If that be the explanation of it all, he must 
have been unlucky rather often, for he was thirteen holes down at 

the end of the thirty-six. Thirteen times he must have been unlucky. We are 
rather inclined to suspect that though he may, likely enough, have had the worst 
of the luck, the true explanation of his falling so far behind is that he was not 
in his best form, and Taylor himself, I expect, would be the first to say so. Luck 
generally seems to be a bully, and to assail the man who is down, but perhaps 
this 1s More apparent than real. The very best play is almost béyond the reach 
of bad luck. It is the indifferent play, that skirts bunkers and finds the edge 
rather than the middle of the hole, which gives fortune her chance. Braid’s 
Scores were fine. It was asking rather a deal of Vardon and Willie Aveston, 
on the day following, to meet these two, Braid and Taylor, in a foursome, for it 
would seem that Vardon had not plaved over the course until he took part in 
this match, whereas Braid and Taylor had their experience of the day before to 
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help them. Of course this was discounted in a measure by Aveston knowing 
the course intimately. However that may be, Braid and Taylor for the nonce made 
a very strong combination, as they well might make. The accounts say that 
Taylor’s putting was ‘‘phenomenal”—terrible word. It isa word that is not always 
absolutely true of Taylor’s putting, if it is to be taken as meaning superlatively 
good, for though the rest of Taylor’s game generally is in the superlative degree of 
goodness, his putting is capable of being villanously bad. But he has 
occasional days of inspiration, when he putts as wel as it is humanly possible 
for any man to putt, and he seems to have enjoyed one of these illuminations, 
like the ‘‘moments” of Quisanté, on the occasion of the foursome at Cromer. 
Vardon was driving magnificently, they say, but Braid was equally magnificent, 
and the result was that Braid and Taylor won the thirty-six hole match by five 
up and four to play. 

A young professional who seems to give very good promise is Hills, who is 
engaged at Wembley. Lately he has been plaving a home and home match, of 
thirty-six holes on each green, with Smith of the West Middlesex Club. Smith 
has won his spurs; his prowess does not need to be proved. He showed up 
wonderfully well in the recent tournament at Islay, where all the best were 
gathered tozether. He was holding his own with any of them. But now Hills, 
who is quite unknown to fame, so far as I have heard, has given him a very 
sound beating. On the first half of the match, which was played on the West 
Middlesex green, Hills had a lead of two holes, and when he came to his own 
green for the second half of the match last week he went away as he pleased. 
His scores were good. Of course, a match such as this does not seitle 
definitely the relative merits of the two golfers, but it does settle the fact, beyond 
upsetting, that Hills is capable of playing very good golf, and can produce 
it when he wants it. He beat Smith by som-thing Ike eleven up and ten 
to play—too many to be a just verdict. Smith probably will wish to Le 
at him again. 

Old Tom Morris keeps his game up. He has beaten Miss Rhona Adair 
on the long course. Last year Miss Adair gave him all his work to do to hold 
her, and it seems as though she was scarcely able to do so well against him this 
year. It is not to be thought that Miss Adair is playing less well, and we may 
therefore take it that old Tom is holding his own with Time gallantly, and 
is still playing as well as he has done for several years past. 

Horace Hvu1CHINsON. 
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BOOK that has been out for a few weeks, though I did not happen 
to take it up till one afternoon last week, is peculiarly appropriate 
to the season devoted to holiday and touring. It is ‘*Some 
Literary Landmarks for Pilgrims on Wheels” (Dent), by F. W. 
Bockett. The book is a very harmless one, and although I cannot 
honestly say that it comes up to the requirements of my some- 

what fastidious taste, yet it may be recommended to many. I will state my ow. 
quibbling objections at once. The title itself jars, because it has more than a 
touch of the vulgarian’s slip-shod style. A birthplace, a residence, or the grave 
of a literary man has no particular business to be called a literary landmark, 
and such a phrase as ‘ Pilgrims on Wheels” for cyclists is silly—why use three 
words when one is better? To read such a title on the cover of a book does 
not conduce to an amiable frame of mind for reading, Again, I detest a mere 
sight-seeing interest, chiefly because for many years I have been fascinated by 
the study of the influence of scenery and surroundings on mind. You 
cannot learn a great deal about that by running out to a place on 
a bicycle on a Saturday afternoon! And this is just what Mr. Bockett 
fails 10 see. He makes a long quotation ‘rom Tennyson, and then wheels 
himself out to Aldworth, but it is not Aldworth that is really important 
in Tennyson’s life, but Somersby. If you would learn something of the outside 
influences that lay around the poet when Merlin ‘‘found me at sunrise sleeping, 
and taught me magic,” you must wheel your way down to Lincolnshire, and learn 
for yourself something about the ‘‘ dark dry wold” and ‘the long grey fields.” 
All that Tennyson offers will become much more luminous after a little study 
has Leen devoted to the scenery amid which he was reared. For the vesius loci 
does really seem to fashion and mould the poet’s mind. It was a fancy truer 
than what we call truth of Burns to think himself the beloved of Coila, and, as 
Carlyle was the first to notice, the Lincolnshire brooks, fields, and hills, and the 
spirit that dwells in them moulded Tennyson. ‘‘ Mute Nature mourns her 
worshippers,” sang Scott, and I wish Tennyson had followed his example and 
had commanded his bones to be laid in Lincolnshire, even if it were only that out 
of them should grow ‘‘ the violets of his native land.” 

The making of a great man is really one of the most curious of studies. I 
ain of opinion that Nature is absolutely prodigal of material, and there is not a 
village graveyard that is not stuffed with mute inglorious Miltons, That is her 
method in all things. Take the familiar example of the acorn. Millions upon 
millions are already appearing in the woods round me, each fitted to develop 
into a noble oak, But some will go to the jays and some to the crows, some to 
the pheasants and some to the woodpigeons, the squirre!s will devour some, and 
more will be gathered for the pigs. Even the few that are allowed to take root 
and sprout will have their tops bitten off by cattle, be pulled up by children, or 
come to grief somehow. Only by the merest chance may one in some neglected 
corner be allowed to fulfil its destiny, With all such life as one can see and 
estimate it is the same, and so it must be with ‘ the holy spirit of man,” and 
there is no more fascinating task-than that of trying to unravel the complicated 
causes that led to the development of one soul, the slow atrophy of another. 

Well, let us return to Mr. Bockett, for the chief motive of this excursus is 
to show why his flying visits leave one a little dissatisfied. Nevertheless he will 
be of great service to the Londoner who is anxious at the same time to enjoy a 
certain amount of physical exercise and also improve his mind, He is quite 
revealing in regard to places near the metropolis—at least, he was to me. 
‘* Sandford and Merton ” was really and truly one of the books of my childhood, 
but in those days I seldom read an author’s name, and was not aware that it was 
written by Thomas Day, who is buried in Wargrave church. Mr. Bockett found 
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only that of the bell-ringer’s in the graveyard, and it bore this inscription, 
“Thou hast been faithful in a few things,” and Mr. Bockett says this is half- 
hearted praise, but he is a—-——never mind what. Well, I would not myself 
reckon either Thomas Day or ‘* Sandford and Merton” a literary landmark, nor 
would I grant it in regard to the subject of Chapter II. either, and that is 
William Cobbett. In go-siping round him Mr. Bockett makes the following 
cryptic utterances : ‘* Read notning else until you have read what Nature’s confi- 
dantes” (what a waiting-maid’s word to be used in this connection), ‘*Gilvert White, 
Ruskin, Thoreau, and the greatest of all her interpreters, the man whom Nature 
pressed to her heart and into whose ear she whispered her innermost thoughts, 
Richard Jefieries, have said. Alas! there was one other who mizht have excelled 
Jefferies, but he lapsed and left Mother Nature for the flesnpots of the Modern 
abylon.” ‘* Name! Name!” one cannot help calling aloud to Mr. Bockett. 
Who is the lost leader? Has he already resolved to * blot out his name, then 
record one iost soul more”? But the classification of Gilbert White with 
Ruskin as one of the ‘ confidantes ” of Nature, znd, indeed, the gush of the whole 
passage, makes for scepticism in regard to hisjudgment. By the by, what does he 
mean by saying that ** he was perhaps the only man of his age wth the exceplion of 
Arthur Young” (the italics are mine); but surely our author does not think 
Young and Cobbett were contemporaries? Turning over the leaves of the next 
chapter, ‘‘ The Ghosts of a Surrey Park,” my eye caught this: ‘‘ Wnat a world 
of meaning there is in Touchstone’s re‘erence to Audrey, ‘ An ill-favoured thing, 
sir, by mine own.’” Verify your quotations, Mr. Bockett. 

About Sunninghill Mr. Bockett is interesting, because he recalls what one 
is very apt to forget. Here it was ‘on a certain summer morning, in the year 
1802, a happy party of four, two ladies and two gentlcmen, strolled along, and 
presently, seating themselves under one of these old oak trees, one of the 
gentiemen drew a manuscript from his pocket, and in strong Northern accents read, 
‘The way was long,’” etc. The party consisted of Mr. and Mrs, Scott and Mr. 
and Mrs. Elis, and, long after, Sir Walter remembered with pleasure ‘‘ the little 
paradise at Sunninghill.” Thence our author gets on to Mary Godwin and Shelley, 
of whom he writes with an admiration that seems to me more genuine and heartfelt 
than anything else in the book. Denham and Millar also provide him with 
fruitful subjects of gossip, and, indeed, who so obtuse that he could wander the 
banks of the Thames here without being stimulated and uplifted? Next we are 
whirled awty to Hampshire, and Gilbert White and Jane Austen, concerning 
whom I shall say nothing at present, but return to Chirles Kingsley at Eversley, 
and I do that merely for the pleasure of copying out ‘*Go, Hark ” which is not 
so popular as it deserves to be. 

** Yon sound’s neither sheep-bell nor bark, 
They’re running—they’re running, Go, hark ! 
The sport may be lost in a moment’s delay, 
So whip up the puppies and scurry away, 
Dash down through the cover by d ngle and dell 
Tuere’s a gate at the bottom—I know it full well ! 
And they’re running-——they’re running, 
Go, hark! 
** They’re running—they’re running, Go, hark ! 
One fence and we’re out at the park. 
Sit down in your saddles and race at the brook, 
Then smash at the bullfinch ; no time for a look. 
Leave cravens and skulkers to dangle behind, 
Ile’s away for the moors in the teeth of the wind, 
And they’re running—they’re running, 
Go, hark ! 
*« They’re running—they’re running, Go, hark ! 
Let them run on and run till it’s dark ! 
Well with them are we, and well with them will be, 
While there’s wind in our hor-es and daylight to see ; 
Then shog alonz homewards, chat over the fight, 
And hear in our dreams the sweet music all night 
Of—they’re running—they’re running, 
Go, hark !” 
So we come to an end of this hunting, 


Surely the latest project of the indefatizable Sir George Newnes is one of 
the most magnificent recorded in the annals of journalism. It is the issue of a 
new quarterly called the /dea/, ‘‘an attempt to attain the highest possible 
periection of artistic beauty in reproduction.” There will only be forty pages 
of letterpress in each number, but the resources of civilivation will be taxed to 
find magnificent illustrations for them. Ten guineas will be charged for each 
number ; but formidable as the price looks, it is really most reasonable, since it 
will be impossible to ob:ain the illustrations or any so good at so low a figure. 
As the issue will be strictly limited and each copy number: d, it is not probable 
that much will be risked by becoming a subscriber. The periodical will be 
choice and rare from its very commencement. 


Books to order from the library : 
** Love Rules the Camp.” Lieuten nt Haggard. (Hutchinson. ) 
** Sir Hector: The Story of a Scots Gentleman.” KR. Mackay. (Constable.) 
** Tne Eternal City.” Hall Caine. (Heinemann.) ON-LOOKER. 


CROQUET-GOLF. 


OME good genius, bored, as we may imagine without difficulty, by 
the scientific length and monotony of modern croquet, has invented a 
modification of the game, called croquet-golf, that is amusing enouxh 
and has merits as a pastime which croquet has not. It is not, to be 
sure, a classical game. It is a modern hybrid, but it passes the 
summer hours away without the vexation of spirit that has been 
known to attend croquet and is not unheard of at golf. 

As in croquet, two can play, each with two balls; or four can play, two 
playing on a side, each playing a single ball. Blue starts from the centre of 
the ground, red follows from the same place, then black, then yellow. Blue 
and black are partners, and red and yellow. The first hole, so to say, is the 
hoop in the left-hand corner of the ground—the hoop from which we would 
start if we were playing real croquet. The object of each player is to 
get his own ball or his partner’s through that hoop—in the direction in which 
you would go through if the game was real croquet—before either of the 
opponents has gone through. It is to be remembered that you play in the same 
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order—the order of the colours on the stick—all through, irrespective of the 
relative distances of the balls from the hoop you are going to. As soon as 
either of the balls belonging to one side is through a hoop, that side has 
won the hole, and you all go on playing, from the positions in which 
the balls happen to be lying, to the next hole or hoop. The order in which 
you take the hoops, stick, etc., is the same as in the real croquet. The fact of 
having gone through a hoop does not give the player a right to the next stroke, 
as in croquet, nor does it secure the ‘* honour,” as in golf. If blue has been 
the first ball to get through the first hoop, it is red’s turn to have the first shot 
(starting from the position in which it happens to lie) for the next hoop, and so 
on ; and it isa rule of the game that you must not begin to play for the next 
hole, or hoop, until you or your partner are through the hoop for which you 
are bound. There are certain cases in which it would be obviously for the 
advantage of the side if one of the side were to play to get position for the next 
hoop, instead of the one on which you are engaged at present. If blue, for 
instance, were in good position, and if red, the next player, were far 
away (perhaps wired), and it were black’s turn to play, then it would be 
to the obvious advantage of blue and black for the latter to go and take 
up position for the hoop next in order; and, equally, if blue were in the 
jaws of the hoop for which it was bound, and yellow, whose turn it 
was to play, had no chance of knocking blue from this position, then 
obviously it would be yellow’s best plan to get position for the next hoop, giving 
up this one as hopeless, But these stratagems are distinctly forbidden, as 
tending to introduce an element that is ‘‘ not golf” into the game. 

But a deal of room is left for a great deal of strategy, for very 
Boer-like ‘*slimness,” none the less. An immense deal is to be done 
by stringing. Stringing enters very largely into the calculation; and you 
are permitted, as at real golf you are forbidden, to play for a_ string. 
Laying stimies with success is one of the great arts of this croquet-golf, and 
without it the game would be nothing. A deal is also to be done in the way of 
laying a guard with one ball of a side when the other is in position, and so the 
game is affiliated to curling or bowls. But this laying a guard is again in the 
nature of a string, only that it is a string between ball and ball, instead of 
between ball and hole. The game is not an elaborate one, and these few rules 
may suffice to show how it is to be played. There is no lifting of a string 
within six inches, nor any subtleties such as the rules of golf committee has to 
decide. It is not as good a game as croquet nor as golf, but it has some points 
about it in which it is better, as a pastime, than either. The ordinary boundaries 
of the croquet court are observed, and the transgressing ball brought back, as in 
the real game, but there is no penalty for crossing them. 


RACING NOTES. 


HE racing season has at last reached the highest point of dulness to 
which it is able to attain, and at the moment and for the moment, and 
even for the immediate future—say, at any rate, until the end of the 
month—there are no obvious incidents worthy of discussion. Ante- 
post betting is gradually going the way of many other things, and such 
interest as exists in the St. Leger is spasmodic and fragmentary, and 

even the appearance of Volodyovski, either to-morrow or at Derby, is so devoid 
of even the ghost of practical opposition that it can arouse but little enthusiasm. 
Three things are necessary for the successful cirrving out of race-meetings. First 
of all, some portion of Society must condescend to patronise the meeting to some 
extent ; secondly, the entries should include some horses of acknowledged 
merit ; and, thirdly, there must be some chance of a ‘‘ good finish” between 
horses who are at any rate better than selling platers. And since at the present 
time Society is otherwise engaged, Volodyovski resolutely declines his engage- 
ment, and the majority of his better class companions are ‘‘ resting,” the 
meetings are conducted ina spirit of apathy, which accounts for a good deal. 
The time-honoured axiom about the relation of the devil to people with no 
work to do has been strikingly verified during the last few wecks, for a large 
number of regular racing men, finding time hanging on their hands, have 
occupied themselves by spreading strange, unlabelled tales about the wickedness 
and inzenious malpractices of American jockeys, owners, trainers, etc. So 
widespread has the gossip become tnat it is almost impossible to take up a 
sporting paper without seeing some cryptic reference to the terrible scandals 
which should occur, but which, for some reason, do not seem to come off, 
to the confusion of the prophets and the praise of those who are not doing much 
more than their predecessors did before them. A wholesome regard for the law 
of libel seems to restrain even the most virulent of the self-appointed critics 
from coming out into the open with ‘*’orrible disclosures,” and so forth. And 
this wholesale condemnation of a large number of people without the quoting 
of chapter and verse by the accusers cannot fail to smack somewhat of injus'ice. 
But when September is here the well-informed grumblers will have more to 
occupy their attention, and we shall have less pessimism with reference to the 
sate of the Turf to-day. 

Much more gratifying and interesting to chronicle than the contents of the 
last parasraph are the continued success of Sir Blundell Maple and the sensa- 
tional but unfortunate reappearance of S. Loates on Simony. Through good 
luck and bad, Sir Blundell Maple has persevered in racing, and he has never 
hesitated to buy or to breed the best possible animals ; but until this year he has 
not reaped anything like the amount of success to which his pluck, enterprise, 
and dogged perseverance undoubtedly entitled him, and the successes which 
have fallen to his lot this season have been balanced to some extent by the break- 
down of Mackintosh and the disappointing luck of Royal Lancer. It is no easy 
thing to ride any race with a partially-mended collar-bone, but when S. Loates, 
dextrously picking up his whip with his /e/¢ hand, drove Simony home after a 
punishing finish, he deserved every one of the many cheers which greeted his 
success, and all the sympathy which went out to him when it was discovered that 
by riding before he was fit he had retarded his recovery. Undoubtedly 
S. Loates is a .very great little man, and, added to his great natural skill, he 
possesses a power of adaptability and an enviable faculty of picking out the best 
characteristic of any method of riding, however grotesque, which many other 
jockeys must envy. A strong and resolute horseman, the accusation of cruelty 
is one which has never been brouzht against him with reason, and the 
«deterioration of English jockeys” is a phrase which cannot be spoken with 
truth as long as he rides. There is no combination on the Turf the success of 
which is mere popular than the combination of Sir Blundeil Maple and 
S. Loates. 
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The animated discussion which is raging a’ out the price of seats at race- 
meetings, like most other heated topics of the ‘ silly season,” is one of those 
themes upon which the ingenious might argue from ‘‘dewy eve till smiling 
morn ” without getting any farther. One land writer advocates strenuously, and 
at considerable length, the cheapening of all stands and rings, but more 
especially all stands, and holds out as an inducement that many people would 
come racing ez jamlle if the cost was not so heavy. Shade of a Royal 
Commission ; here’s degeneracy, here’s an aw ul suggestion, here’s a ‘‘ how de 
do.” Shall the youth of England be packed into race specials and conveyed to 
Kempton, Hurst Park, or even the rebellious and pebble-strewn beach of the Park 
of Alexandra at special cheap rates, to be instructed of the odds and learn about 
“rigs,” and ‘‘ faxes,” and ‘dead ’uns,” and things? What say yov, my noble 
lords? To get at the pith of the thing, no sane man ever yet wanted to race 
with his family or anybody else’s family since the world began ; but there are a 
great many ‘ pickers up of unconsidered trifles” who would love to bring their 
debasing and degrading influence to bear on the Turf if the nimble and elusive 
‘‘ninepence” was reduced by half. A certain section of the racing army is 
bad enough as it 1s, in all conscience, but since even the transient possession of 
real gold is apt to lend a spurious respectability, they behave better than their 
poorer brethren, from whom may the Saints preserve us. For the honour and 
the cleanliness and the general welfare and respectability of the Turf let the 
prices remain as they are, or, better still, raise them at certain meetings, which 
for obvious reasons cannot be named here. 

From a sporting point of view Sir Thomas Lipton is never weary of well- 
doing, and, encouraged by the comparative success of Mr. Richard Croker on the 
Turf in this country, he has decided to storm the Americans in their own land, 
and is resolved that American ‘‘ race tracks” shall ring with the name and 
fame of ‘*Sir Thomas” before the end of next season. Already his astute 
buyers, favoured with munificent instructions, are buying up likely animals, 
and as I write he owns something like forty race-horses with which to begin 
his trans-Atlantic campaign. Expense, as usual, is no object, and if the 
distribution of gold has anything to do with success, that success will be 
attained. 

The good list of entries for the Great Ebor Handicap, to which I referred 
last week, has dwindled to pitiful proportions now that the acceptances have been 
declared, and only twenty-five horses remain out of a possible seventy-five. 
San Toi has, of course, disappeared, and among the survivors Semper Vigilans, 
Free Companion, and Lady Penzance are to be found. Verily and indeed 
ICHABOD is the only word which can be applied to the North Countrie as we 
knew it of old. BUCEPHALUS, 


- 
LA FARDINIERE 
e 
AVIE would never ha’ quarrelled if it had not been for 
me—he is the mildest spoken husband—but we had 
hardly been married a year before I was real doleful. 
I missed the farm and the little ones at my old home, 
and the squire and family were away from the Hall, 
where Davie is gardener. Davie tried to be kind, but he was 
terr’ble solemn and quiet, and so wropped up in his plants, such 
silly little bits of things as some of them 
were. And they seemed to want as much 
coddling as motherless piglings or turkey 
poults; he had to go out most in the 
middle of the night to make up fires to 
warm them. Our cottage is down by 
the gates, some distance from the green- 
houses, and I trembled with fright 
until Davie came back, it was that 
lonesome. ‘Then the foolishness he told 
about his flowers; he would look after 
them on a Sunday, as though they 
would stop growing if he left them for 
a day, and then he talked of feeding 
them just as though they were cows. 
I vexed him mightily one day. 
He came home so pleased and glee- 
some, his eyes looked bright instead of 
in a mist, and he said, ‘Good news, 
Esther,” and I said, “I know what yo’ 
are going to tell me—that old uncle of 
yours is dead and has left you all his 
money.” Davie looked quite shocked, 
and said, ‘* I do not like such jokes.” 
Then he went on, “I tell you a fine 
thing has happened—my seedling strep- 
tocarpus has flowered, and it is a pink 
one.” I felt so disappointed, and I said, 
“T don’t know What a carpus is.” He said that if 1 would 
go back with him he would show it me, and he explained 
that they are generally mauve or white, but always delicate, 
beautiful flowers, and he hoped he would get a certificate for 
his pink one, and he should call it Esther Tregunna. 
I went with him expecting to see something splendid. 
He put a pot into my hands. I could not speak at first, I felt so 
angry. It was a mean little flower, like one bell of a foxglove 
stuck on a stalk, and such a dirty colour to call pink. I said, ‘It is 
ugly.” He said, in a surprised voice, ‘‘Do you think so? 
Anyway it is a wonderful flower, Esther, what is called a 
orist’s flower; a man made it from two other plants.” Then I 
knew he was telling wicked nonsense; as though men could 
make plants, and I thought he had been taking me in all along. 
tan out of the greenhouse, and flung pot and all into a big 
pond which Davie calls the ornamental water, saying, ‘‘ You 
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shall never be called Esther Tregunna!” My! but I was 
frightened then; I thought Davie would ha’ thrown mein alter it, 
he turned quite white, and said, ‘“‘ No, nor any other plant, you 
vixen.” He took off his coat and waistcoat and went into the pond 
to try to find the plant. Then I burst out crying, saying he 
would be drowned, and I knew he loved his flowers better than 
his wife. He came out at once, and ridiculous he looked with 
wet mud sticking on him. But he would not come home and 
change, so I went back alone and cooked him something nice for 
supper, because I knew I had been unkind to throw anything he 
valued away, though it was rubbish. I meant to beg his pardon. 
When he came in he ate his supper wi’out noticing what he was 
putting into his mouth, and while I was trying to get words out, 
he began making paper bags to put his seeds in, so then I was 
cross, and said nothing. Thenext day I was very ill, I thought 
I would die. Davie sent for my mothex, but he nursed me gentler 
nor a woman; handling wee bit plants has made him soft wi’ his 
fingers. When I was better, I said, ‘“‘ Forgive me, Davie, for 
spoiling your plant; I can never make up for it.” He kissed me 
so kind, and said, ‘* You have made up to me a thousandfold, 
Esther ; you have given me a human flower.” Now, though I 
laugh when I see baby and him together, both looking so solemn 
and good, baby holding tight to Davie’s finger, I feel I would do 
anything for Davie, and I will not hinder him even if he wants to 
name our boy Streptocarpus. W. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUNDIAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Will you permit me to correct a very old error which occurs in your 
otherwise very excellent account of the Corbet sundial now in the garden at 
Petton Park, near Baschurch? The raven is spoken of as ‘‘the Corbet crest.” 
This it is not, and never has been; it is the badge of the family, and occupies 
two quarterings in the shield. The crest is a double one, each of which has its 
motto. The raven, with a small twig in its beak, is the crest of the ancient 
family of Corbett of Longnor, the head of which is the. well-known politician 
who twice contested Northampton in the Conservative interest against Charles 
Bradlaugh.—R. St. J. CorBer. 





THE WHITE LILY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r.-—Seeing in your paper that you are always pleased to receive photograph 
of the white lily, I enclose one of a group in our garden round an old sundial. 
I also enclose a photograph of some irises. —S. S. Forp, Enfield Old Park, 
Winchmore Hill, Middlesex. 
[We thank Mr. Ford heartily for sending so charming a photograph of the 





ever-welcome Lilium candidum and the happy grouping as shown in the 
illustration. We have received many photographs of white lilies recently, but 
none that show it quite so well placed and vigorous as this one.—ED.] 


FISHES’ SENSE OF COLOUR. 
(To THE Epitror or ‘‘ Country LiFE,”] 
S1r,—I was very much interested, as I am sure many other fishermen must 
be, by the article in your number of August roth on the appreciation of colour 
by fishes, as shown by the experiments of some Russian savant with a long 
name. Inthe course of that article (is it permissible to guess that it may be from 
the able pen of Mr. Aflalo?) the writer says that he should have thought the 
fact that fish show appreciation of one artificial fly in preference to another to be 
proof of their recognition of colour. Certainly I think that their doing so points 
in favour of that proposition ; but, for all that, he ought not to proceed as 
if this were a point that could be postulated. It is the point that is very 
mvch in dispute, and also the point that makes this whole question, of the 
ability of fish to distinguish colour, so very interesting to the angler. Of course, 
there is no doubt that fish prefer one artificial fly to another (their preferences 
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varying with the weather, with their moods, and so on), but it is a great question, 
a question that divides anglers into something like two definite schools of 
opinion, whether it is at all by virtue of the difference in colour that they 
make their selection, or whether it is not, rather, solely on the size and shape of 
the fly that their choice is based. The school that takes the latter view is, I 
think, much in the minority, but, on the other hand, it has leaders of some 
distinguished authority, and among them notably Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
He, as I understand, is prepared to give his confident opinion that fish have no 
appreciation at all of colour in an artificial fly. Sr Edward Grey, I fancy, has 
a mind fairly open on the subject, but I gather 
that he inclines rather to think that the fish do 
distinguish colour in the artificial fly, though not 
very clearly. One has really to make a distinc- 
tion between the artificial fly and almost all 
other objects, for this reason—the fly is floating 
more or less over the fish. It is, at least, 
somewhat between him and the sun and the light. 
Now it does not need to be an artist to know that 
with the light behind an object the local colour 
is almost entirely lost. We may imagine a 
sufficient likeness between fishes’ eyes and our 
own for a fact that is thus true in regard to our 
own eyesight to hold good, in s me measure at 
least, with theirs also. Moreover, by the nature 
of the artificial fly the light shines not only on 
it, but even right through it, thus further 
obscuring the expression of local colour. All 
this, I think, has to be remembered in making 
use of the proofs adduced by such evidence as 1s 
given by the Russian professor in order to prove 
anything with regard to the fishes’ appreciation 
of colour in the artificial fly. The bits of 
worsted of different colours with which he 
experimented were fixed, and had a background 
against which their colour had every chance of 
leing seen. It is nearly the same with the 
appreciation of different coloured worms, in a 
river or in the sea, as spoken of by the writer 
of the article, to which I, for one, owe much 
thanks for bringing to notice in a pleasant 
and intelligible way the experiments of the 
Russian. It seems to me that all these facts and 
experiments do point toan appreciation of colours 
by the fish. Sut to suppose that they prove 
the colour of an artificial fly to be very important 
is to suppose that they prove more than they do, because of the «different 
wav, with regard to the light, the artificial fly presents itself. What they do 
seem to prove, in my judgment, is that we are more likely to have success if the 
fly be assimilated in colour as well as form to the natural insect. It gives an 
added chance. I do not think that we can say more. The best way to get 
proof of fishes’ appreciation of colour in the ‘artificial fly would be to get a 
self-denying fisherman who would experiment while fish were in the mood for 
taking one particular fly, say an olive dun. Sometimes, when the fly is on the 
water, they will freely take this artificial pattern and no other. Now, if a 
fisherman had in his book a pattern or two identical in form and size with the 
olive dun, but glaringly different in colour, then if the fish took this fly when 
offered to them as willingly as the other, we 
should have something very like proof of their 
indifference to colour in the artificial fly; but 
if they declined this fly of identical form and size, 
but of different colour, it would prove to us, or 
go very far towards proving, that the fish do 
have an intelligent recognition of the artificial 
fly’s colour. But the conditions are hard to 
combine—the fish in taking mood of a particular 
fly, the fisherman with some dummy flies of this 
form, but of ridiculous colours, in his book, and 
sufficient love of knowledge in his heart to sacri- 
fice the joy of killing fish for the sake of informa- 
tion. All this is hard to combine, but it seems 
to be the only line of really conclusive experi- 
ment. In the meantime the simple yet sufficient 
experiments of the Russian seem to prove fully 
the fishes’ recognition of colour under certain 
conditions, but do not seem to prove it at all 
conclusively under the conditions in which the 
artificial fly is presented to the fish.—H. 


TO GET RID OF COARSE FISH. 

{To tHe Eprror or “Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I have seen so often enquiries in your 
excellent paper about means of ridding ponds of 
large fish, that I am glad to be able to give you 
some information on the subject. Of course 
where it is possible to drain off all the water you 
have the fish very much at your mercy, and 
nothing more need be said, but often this is not 
possible, by reason of the size of the lake, the 
force of water that runs through it, or some other 
rea-on. In this case it will be found a very 
good plan to dredge out a deep hole in the pond or 
lake with a dredgerand put gravel on the bottom 
of the hole, and all the fish, that is to say, all the coarse fish, which cre what 
you generally want to get rid of, will resort toitand may becaptured. The hole 
need not be really very deep—about 3ft. below the general level of the floor of the 
pond will do—but it is important to give it a hard bottom, for this seems to 
attract the fish very much. Ther. they will collect, and you can angle them 
all out, practically, until not one is left. People are too apt to think that a few 
pike or big perch destroy all the trout you may put in. They take a certain 
toll, but nowadays you can easily buy two year cld trout, and they can take 
pretty good care of themselves in the presence of any pike or perch.—A. R. 
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A REMARKABLE IIORNET’S NEST. 
(To THE EpIToR or “Country LIFE.” } 

S1r,—I send you herewith two photographs of a somewhat remarkable hornet’s 
nest discovered on a rubbish heap at Downside, near Cobham, Surrey. In one 
you see the finder explaining how he killed the hornets, overpowering them with 
spirit, in the other the nest itself safely ensconced in an old shoe, upon which 
the queen hornet can easily be distinguished. I thought possibly this m‘ght be 
of interest to your readers. — LEONARD MARTIN. 

[We are obliged to our correspondent for the two excellent photographs. 
It seems that these pests are unusually numerous 
this season, probably owing to the exceptionally 
dry summer. Wasps, too, have been doing a 
great deal of damage to the fruit crop, and are 
likely to do more unless there is a very decided 
change in the weather. —Eb. ] 





A NATURAL WALL GARDEN. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In answer to your note commenting on 
the ‘natural garden” of which I sent you a 
photograph, I may say that the wall faces 
almost due south. It is of red sandstone, and 
has been built a good many years. There is no 
doubt that moisture is constantiy supplied by 
the gutter pipe, which has practically no fall, 
and which soon fills and overflows on to this por- 
tion of the wall. Tne spot is very well protected, 
partly by a greenhouse which stands a few yar s 
away, leanng to on tne same wall, and partly 
by a large lime tree which overhangs the wall 
itself. Altogether there have been txelve 
distinct foxglove stems, besides which the follow- 
ing also find a place on the same wall: Ferns— 
(1) Filix-mas. (2) Form na. (3) A third (unknown). 
(4) Llart’s-tongue (5) Wild camomile. The 
number of fern roots on the wall below the 
foxgloves has "undoubtedly increased this year, 
in spite of the luxurious growth of the latter. 
A. S. ROoBINs. ; 

CURIOUS GROWTH ON HAWTHORN. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” | 
S1rR,—Will you kindly tell me what the enclosed 
growth is, and how to prevent it? It is ona 
hawthorn bush (single white, about ten years old), 
and it was aliected the same way last vear. I cannot say how much longer it has 

been so, as I only came here last year. —ELLERWOOD. 

{Your hawthorn bush has been attacked by a common but very peculiar 
fungus, commonly known as the hawthorn cluster cup fungus. The peculiarity 
about this funrus is that its spores will not germinate on the hawthorn, but 
only on the common juniper, and the spores from the generation growing on 
the juniper will only germinate on the hawthorn or some neurly allied plant. 
On the juniper, when attacked by this fungus, may be found swollen portions of 
the stems, from which in April or May exude small yellow jelly-like masses 
about half an inch in length. The spores from these masses are blown about 
by the wind, and those which chance to fall on leaves or on young shoots of 
hawthorns, apples, pears, and p'ants of that 
nature, at once germinate and produce the 
cluster-cup form of this fungus. The spores ‘rom 
the cluster-cups are again borne by the wind, 
and only those germinate which happen to reach 
the stem of a juniper. It is said that a juniper 
and a hawthorn have infected one another 
although half a mile apart. The only way to 
destroy this fungus is to get rid of one of the 
host plants, or, at any rate, of the part infested 
by the fungus. If the junipers are ex.mined, 
and the stems which show any signs of the 
fungus cut out and burnt, it will be as eff- 
cacious as destroying the whole bush. Fungicides 
are useless. —ED. ] 





CAPTURING THE CARPENTER BEE. 
[To rue Epitor or ‘* Country LIre.”] 
Sik,—As a great lover of and subscriber to your 
chirming paper, I shall be very glad if you can 
tell me how to capture or destroy the carpenter 
bee or wasp. Mine is an old garden, and I have 
several very good rose trees in it which the above- 
named pest is defoliating and, of course, killing. 
The roses are very vigorous, and are a source of 
great pleasure to myself and artist friends, and to 
lose them (roses and friends) would be a great 

trial to me.—W. K. S. 

, [From what you siy, we presume it is the 
leaf-cu:ter bee, not the carpenter bee, that is 
injuring your roses. We can suggest no other 
means of destroying this insect but catching it in 
a butterfly net, or findinz out where it is making 
its nest, which is generally in the ground or in 
wooden posts, etc., but sometimes in very strange 
places, such as a roll of paper or a hollow stick. 
By destroying the nest if it be nearly finished you will run little chance of being 
annoyed again next year. Perhaps you have more than one of these bees at 
work, in which case each will make a separate nest. Each nest consis's of a 
deep hole, in which are formed several cells, made of the pieces of rose leaves 
cut out by the mother bee. Lach cell is shaped like a thimble, and the small 
end of one fits into the mouth of the one below. The bee fiils the lowest cell 
with pollen, deposits an egg in it, and then proceeds to make another. We 
have often seen rose bushes somewhat disfigured by these in-ects, but we have 
never known of a case where the bush was really injured. —ED. ] 


